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New Year’s Eve 


The night is starry, bright, and clear, 
With moonlight glimmering on the snow; 
And midnight winds, with voices low, 
Sing dirges for the dying year. 
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Old Year, I pray we part as friends! 
Sincerely we can say “Adieu!” 
And as we welcome in the New 

We promise-him to make amends— 
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We pledge ourselves to nobler deeds, 
To loftier thought and purer life, 
To be more faithful in the strife 

For what our nobler nature pleads. 
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Remembering all the solemn past, 
Its lessons treasured in the heart, 
So we will live and act our part 

As if this New Year were our last. 
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ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glaa 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 
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lic library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. Many people are endow- 
ing missionary numbers of the Leader to propagate 
our faith, 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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Universalist Women Hear About “Preparedness” 


In the West Somerville Universalist 
Church, Dec.,16, Mrs. Stephen P. Hurd of 
Milton addressed the Women’s Alliance 
of Boston and Vicinity, made up of Uni- 
versalist women, on ‘National Defense.” 
Mrs. Hurd is State Vice-Regent of the 
iD), Jel 

The meeting was one of a series planned 
by the Daughters to combat “pacifism’’ 
and “communism,” and to strengthen 
the movement for military and naval 
preparedness. 

Mrs. Hurd was much more intelligent 
and restrained than the usual D. A. R. 
propagandist, and made a good impression 
even upon those who believe that the 
Daughters have done great harm to them- 
selves and the country by their wild, in- 
temperate attack on reputable patriotic 
citizens who disagree with them. 

Mrs. Hurd said in part: ‘‘I am speaking 
all the time before Daughters, but do not 
speak so often before audiences of this 
character. The Daughters undertook this 
work a year ago last April, and the 
resolution then adopted declared that we 
believed in the maintenance of national 
defense and also felt that the time had 
arrived to combat the communistic propa- 
ganda of the present day.” 

She then quoted some excerpts from an 
address by Henry Curren Wilbur called 
“Peace Statesmanship,’” the statements 
contained in which, she declared, had all 
been verified and were absolutely reliable. 
“We are committed to the work of com- 
bating communism,” she went on. “In 
several instances it has taken us into 
avenues that perhaps have been misun- 
derstood. It seems to me that many of 
you may not know the history of this 
movement. It was founded by one Adam 
Weisharp, an Austrian, who arrived at 
the conclusion that the ills of human kind 
could all be traced to two evils, civilization 
and Christianity, and if these could be 
done away with happiness could be re- 
stored. He formed a new society or order, 
with the avowed object of abolishing 
government, patriotism, property rights, 
family relationships and religion. <A 
policy of intrigue and fraud was initiated. 
Finally the society was recognized as a 
menace and the headquarters raided and 
very startling evidence disclosed. The 
society was put out of business and went 
underground. It never disbanded, but 
has been operating from that day until the 
present moment. 

“These people would bring about what 
they call a new order and a new freedom 
by abolishing, as I have said, government, 
patriotism, property rights, religion and 
family relationships. There are those 
who believe that this movement in this 
country is getting nowhere, but this com- 
pilation of facts by Henry Curren Wilbur, 
which is made up of data obtained from 
communist material, tells a different story. 


On page 12 he says: ‘To-day one-sixth of 
the inhabited land areas of the world owe 
allegiance to the flag of Soviet Russia. 
The League of Nations must now take into. 
consideration the maneuvers of a power 
that did not exist eight years ago.’ The 
shrewdness and the brains of the leaders. 
of this organization are perfectly marvelous. 
Every communist is registered at head- 
quarters according to his residence, his 
trade and the shop in which he works, the 
primary object of this being to make pos- 
sible the carrying on of propaganda in 
the shops. 

“Of course they have a perfect right to 
believe what they choose, and so have we 
a perfect right to hold fast to that which 
has been proved good by hundreds of 
thousands of people. Don’t think for a 
moment that this movement to-day is 
sponsored by men and women of a lower 
order of intelligence. The leaders are 
exceedingly shrewd, able and devoted to 
the cause. How much is the influence of 
communism being felt in our life here? 
There are those who are confident that it 


is being felt in almost every college and is © 


making inroads into our churches. There 
is no question in the world but that the 
underlying thought of a new liberty and 
freedom, a new manner and method of 
thinking, is influencing vast masses of 
the youth of this country, and that is all 
very well. Let them have liberty. 
them think out their problems. No one 
can deny that right. But what they seem 


to be after is not so much liberty as license. 


‘We want democracy and want it quickly. 
We want to be able to express ourselves,’ 
they say. But few of them realize that 
liberty and freedom carry with them the ~ 
necessity of balanced lives and balanced 
thinking. 

“T stand here to plead for a fairer, more 
sympathetic position toward the youth of 
this generation. I am in close touch with ~ 
groups of young people and I find them very 
fine. 
pathy between our generation and theirs, — 
a bond which is lacking. But when they 
claim that they want this liberty be sure © 
that they are ready for the sort of power it — 
gives them. Only as they are armored by ~ 
righteous thinking of many years standing ~ 
can they come into this freedom and not 
abuse it. 

“T feel that so much of what seems con- © 
fused thinking to-day could be obviated 
if we as mothers had done our duty, if | 
we had held to the one great standard of — 
righteous living, which is the life of Jesus 
Christ, without any interjection of issues. 

“When we come to the subject of peace 
how varying are our thoughts! Peace the 
world must have. That we can state as an 
outstanding and great fact, but the kind 
of peace that many of us stand for is that 
based on good will, justice, and honor. 

(Continued on page 1683) 
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We must establish a bond of sym- 
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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


NINETEEN TWENT Y-SEVEN 
HE work of nineteen twenty-seven is over. Let 
us sit on the job and end it. As Carroll D. 
Wright told a man heartbroken over a census, 
“Never yet was there a census that was not full of 
holes. Do your best and then sit on it.””’ What he 
meant was, ‘Do not break your heart over things 
which have to be imperfect.” 

This is a good thing for all sensitive souls to recall 
as 1927 comes to an end. There is so much to do and 
»we have done so little. There is such joy in artistic 
work, and so much that we have done has been slap- 
dash. There is such a chance in church work for 
courtesy, consideration, patience, tolerance, courage, 
-good-will—all the virtues in fact—and we too often 

have radiated something quite different. Well, sit 
on it. It is over now. For weal or woe it has gone 
into history. Do not weaken yourself by brooding 
over it. There is a book of fair white pages placed 
here before us in which to write. We are free to 
write what we choose. What do we propose to do? 

And yet we can not let 1927 go quite like that. 
We have been pals too long. Our deepest thought 
about 1927 is gratitude for it. With all of its disap- 
pointments and anxieties, it has been life in one of the 
greatest years of history. We have seen the light 
come on 365 glorious mornings and the friendly 
dark call us to rest on 365 nights. We have had 
bread and friends, light and fire, books and music, the 
companionship of great ideas and the support of a 
great faith. 

We can not do all the work of the world. It never 
was intended that we should. But we can strive 
mightily at that which comes our way, use our 
talents such as they are and never pretend they are 
something else, and thank God for our chance. 

With regret and tender affection we say good-by 
to 1927, and with confidence face the unknown weeks 
of 1928. 
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A MOVEMENT THAT IS SPREADING 
STRONG and growing movement, is the way the 
Manchester Guardian characterizes the effort 
to abolish capital punishment in Germany. 
The reforms of one country are the reforms of many 
another country. Nothing much is done in a corner 
any more. What people are thinking and attempting 
in one place speedily is discussed in another place. 
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bel: 


ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


The reformers have won a great victory in Ger- 
many. In the state of Hessen, the Diet or Parlia- 
ment has passed a motion calling on the Hessen govern- 
ment to allow no death sentence to be carried out in 
Hessen, and to make a stand for the abolition of the 
death penalty throughout Germany. The Manchester 
Guardian adds: “If this example is followed by the 
German states, it could not fail to have a deep and 
perhaps a decisive influence on the Reichstag, and 
perhaps even lead to the abolition of capital punish- 
ment in all Germany.” 

The General Convention of our own church 
unanimously summoned us to help in this great 
movement. 

* * 


' THE DEFEAT OF THE PRAYER BOOK 
Y a vote of 247 to 205 the British House of Com- 
mons rejected the new Church of England 
prayer book, which previously had been ac- 
cepted by the House of Lords by a vote of three to 
one. In the new prayer book alternative forms had 
been provided to please the Anglo-Catholic branch 
of the English Church—the section which believes in 
many of the principles of the Roman Catholic Church 
but with a few exceptions is against the domination 
of the Pope. Opponents of the bill argued that the 
changes were a surrender to Rome—especially in 
allowing a limited reservation of the sacrament. The 
Prime Minister himself entered the debate, pleading 
eloquently for the new prayer book, which he said ~ 
showed the breadth and comprehensiveness of the 
English Church. 

Americans find it difficult to understand the depth 
of feeling which has been shown in this controversy 
and the importance given to the decision. But a few 
things stand out: The work of the church for twenty- 
one years to bring about an agreement is destroyed by 
one adverse vote of one house of Parliament. A split 
in the English Church becomes possible. The move- 
ment for the disestablishment of the church takes on 
new impetus. The strength of the Protestant senti- 
ment in England is made clear. 

We have no doubt but that it would be a blessing 
to religion everywhere and a blessing to the Church of 
England if it could be set free from the partnership of 
the government and set free also from the paralyzing 
influence of support by taxation. It is not an easy 
thing to bring about, however. The questions in- 
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volved are intricate. For example, who ought to have 
the great cathedrals if the church is disestablished? 
They are a part of the history of the country—its 


greatest art treasures—not merely the property of a. 


sect. On the other hand, the Church of England for 
generations has been the tenant and custodian. 

We do not know what is going to happen nor do 
we know just what ought to happen. Until we do 
know, it will pay us not to dogmatize. We can be 
perfectly sure that the great Church of England in all 
its branches is entitled to our respect and our sym- 
pathy. 


* * 


MR. STOBBS ON THE NATIONAL CHURCH 


T the Hartford Convention, the Hon. George R. 
Stobbs, Member of Congress from Massa- 
chusetts, was unexpectedly called upon to 

speak and made an effective extempore address in 
support of the National Universalist Memorial Church 
as follows: 


“T am glad to say that from my brief experience in 
Washington I am very heartily in favor of the National 
Memorial Church. All of us interested in the Universal- 
ist Church as a denomination are happy at the prospect 
of having something at Washington in the way of a 
church edifice of which we are going to be proud. 

‘Washington is a Southern city, and there are not 
more than one or two liberal churches there doing work 
along the lines with which we are familiar, and a good 
substantial lively up-to-date church in Washington 
can do a great deal. You are very fortunate to have 
chosen Dr. Perkins as your pastor to carry on that 
work, and with him in charge there is no question as 
to what can and will be done. 

‘When this project was first announced I depre- 
cated the idea of the rest of the denomination being 
called upon to support a church away from their own 
town. I thought we were selfish to ask that. But that 
is a very short-sighted point of view, not seeing what 
the situation really is. ; 

“If you come to Washington in the spring, some- 
where around Haster-time, you will find there are about 
forty-odd thousand people there from .all over the 
United States. They come there to see the Capital of 
their country, and every person who makes that pil- 
grimage takes away a great deal. So you not only are 
doing something for the glorification of your denomina- 
tion—that is one aspect of the case—you are creating 
in the minds of all Universalists all over the United 
States the feeling of pride in something which is na- 
tional. We ought to feel proud to contribute some- 
thing toward the Washington church. 

“Thereby we become better citizens and better 


churchmen.” 
x O* 


I BELIEVE IN GOD* 


ISS A. MAUDE ROYDEN, minister of a con- 
gregation at the Guild House, London, has 
written a book for the Messrs. Benn, English 

publishers, in what they call the ‘‘What I Believe 
Series.”’ Her book is “I Believe in God.”’ Other books 
preceding it in the series are “The Belief of Catholics,” 
by Father Ronald Knox, and “Religion without 
Revelation,” by Prof. J. S. Huxley. 


*“T Believe in God,” by A. Maude Royden. 
Brotkers, New York and London. Price $2.00. 


Harper and 


In place of an omnipotent God who needs to be 
placated, or a God who is the slowly emerging and de- 
veloping God seen in the race, Miss Royden believes in 
an omnipotent God seeking always to express Himself 
perfectly in man. ‘He neither relaxes nor renews nor 
intensifies this desire.” He succeeds in expressing 
Himself in man just in proportion as man lets Him. 
That was His plan from the beginning. In Jesus He 
succeeded perfectly because Jesus co-operated per- 
fectly. ‘In Jesus we see what God is like when per- 
fectly revealed in man, and we see what man is like 
in the mind of God.” 

This is a book of three hundred pages which the 
layman can understand. Whether he agrees or not, 
he will not be left in the fog. He will know what the 
author is driving at. 

Is it a lack of scholarship, we wonder, which en- 
ables Miss Royden to write so clearly, or is it a clear, 
strong mind? We have never séen clearer treatment 
of subjects like the ‘Miracles,’ the ‘Incarnation,’ 
“Belief in Hell,” or ‘Personality in God.” 


which is to co-operate with the universal law. 


For her there is no co-operation in dodging an t a] 
issue or suppressing a truth. Christ worked miracles, — 
but to her a miracle is not the breaking of a natural — 


law, it is “the operation of forces whose laws we do 
not understand.”’ ‘‘There is no final cleavage between 
divinity and humanity, because God is everywhere 
and in us all, no final cleavage between the inspira- 


tion of Isaiah and the inspiration of Shelley. There : 


are degrees of difference and no more.” 


There are many deep questions considered in this i | 
book, but they are considered in the plain, frank, di- : 


rect, courageous, inspiring way which has enabled 
Miss Royden to draw a great company about her. 


It is a good book, honest, scholarly, devout, and | 
a book by a mystic whose feet are planted squarely on | 


this good old earth with which we have to live. 
* * 


A METHODIST UNDER FIRE 


N interesting sign of the times may be found in _ | 
the refusal of all the papers of Seattle, Wash., | 
with the exception of the Post-Intelligencer, 

the Hearst paper, to pay any attention to an attack 
on Unitarians by a fundamentalist Baptist of the 


city. 

The Rev. J. E. Crowther of Seattle accepted an 
invitation to preach the sermon at the installation of 
the Rev. Dorothy Dyar as pastor of the University 
Unitarian Church of that city. 

Mr. Klein, the fundamentalist, took as his sub- 


ject for the following Sunday, ““A Minister Who Ought }j 


to Resign.’”’ He said that the Methodist brother was 
pledged by his ordination to defend the honor and 
glory of Jesus Christ, and that he had failed. By 
preaching a sermon for Unitarians he had betrayed 
the doctrine for which he was supposed to stand, and 
was blasting the very foundation of Christian belief, 
and proving himself to be a fool and a knave. 
should cease to be a Methodist minister or the minister 
of any other Christian church. 

Dr. Crowther, the Methodist, laughed good- 


Belief in —, 
God gives Miss Royden belief in a universal order or . 
law, which she sees as love, and in a purpose for life," ; 
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aturedly when his attention was called to the out- 
break and said: ‘Resign? Is that all? They used to 
tar and feather Unitarians; also Baptists. The regu- 
Jators of other people’s religion have become strangely 
| olerant in these effete days. I see no chance of being 
cast into the dungeon by zealous ecclesiastics, unless 
it be because I am opposed to war.’ 

Dr. Crowther went on to say that he had preached 
‘to Jews, Mohammedans, Buddhists, Confucianists, 
and had even voted for William Howard Taft, all of 
whom are Unitarians, without being churched. ‘I 
want to become acquainted with them here,” he 
added, “‘for I shall have to live with many of them in 
heaven or elsewhere. Wherever we land eventually 
it will be a great thing to live with such Unitarians as 
William Ellery Channing, Theodore Parker, Charles 
W. Eliot, Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, John Quincy 
Adams, not to mention Sumner, Webster, Bryant, 
Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, Horace Mann 
and Edward Everett Hale. Oh, yes, and also Joseph 
Priestly, who discovered oxygen, which is said to be 
a very good thing by those preachers who use it! 
Anyhow, I would prefer the company of such lofty 
minds, whose views I do not in all things approve, to 
that of men who make orthodoxy synonymous with 
ignorance.” 

As if this were not enough to infuriate the funda- 
mentalists of his city, this Methodist minister smiled 

and concluded by saying, ‘‘It may be remembered that 

my Lord the Christ preached exclusively to Unitarians, 
for the doctrine of the Trinity, which I believe, was 
not formulated until centuries after his earthly ca- 
reer.” 

We regret that we can not reproduce the pictures 
of Mr. Klein, Miss Dyar and Mr. Crowther. Nobody 
would have the slightest difficulty in picking out the 
fundamentalist and the liberal even from reproductions 
of newspaper cuts. 

Readers of the Christian Leader will remember 
Miss Dyar as a contributor to “Our Library Desk,” 
edited by Dr. Speight. 


{! 
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* * 


THE CHILDREN OF THE MINERS 
O many appeals—so many deeply moving appeals— 
it frightens us, or at least it discourages us, 
~ and we settle back and stick to the old stand-bys 
or do nothing. The hundred neediest cases in New 
York, the suffering in Vermont and Arkansas from 
the floods, the hundred and one noble philanthropies 
in every city, start up to confront us, and around 
the world opportunities arise. Now come especially 
distressing stories from the coal fields of Ohio, West 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania. Hundreds of striking 
miners were dispossessed by mine owners and forced 
to find shelter in barracks and other temporary quar- 
ters provided by their union—the United Mine 
Workers. The barracks, hastily put up, do not keep 
out the bitter winds of winter, two or three families 
often are crowded into the space assigned for one, 
food is scarce and some of the families have not tasted 
meat for months. 
The churches of Pittsburgh have united in a move- 
ment to relieve some of this distress. That they 
might not be misled, they sent a bright young pro- 


fessor of economics of the University of Pittsburgh 
to make a survey. His report has stirred the country. 
The heart of it lies in the words: “In the interests of 
the women and children who will suffer outside 
agencies must assist.” A church relief committee 
headed by the Secretary of the Federated Social 
Agencies of Pittsburgh has issued an appeal for food, 
clothing, money. Fire stations in Pittsburgh have 
been made receiving stations for food and clothing. 
The United Mine Workers and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor also are issuing appeals to the public 
for help in facing this emergency. 

It may be argued by some that they are not in 
sympathy with the strike and that relief given might 
enable the strikers to hold out. The words have a 
familiar sound. In the World War we heard them. 
“This Belgian relief work of Hoover feeds people 
the Germans ought to feed.” “This American Red 
Cross help of the wounded prolongs war.’”’ Undoubt- 
edly every German prisoner we fed increased our load 
of responsibility. Undoubtedly if we had let the Bel- 
gians starve until, mad with hunger, they had hurled 
themselves en masse on German bayonets, we would 
have bothered the German army. But we did none 
of those things. Here we are in the midst of industrial 
war. If we are of the privileged classes it will be 
good for our morale to help the non-privileged. It 
will be good especially if they have hurt us, destroyed 
our property and by their strike impaired our divi- 
dends. 

In our giving we ought to make it a rule to get. 
out of a rut, or by and by the springs of charity will 
dry up. Eventually we shall find ourselves giving just 
for a quid pro quo. Sticking close home in our sym- 
pathy will clip the wings of the imagination. Re- 
leasing the imagination has led many a man on from 
thought of what is merciful to study of what is just. 

The churches of Pittsburgh in their appeal do 
not attempt to fix blame for the strike. They will be 
criticized for that. But one thing at a time. Let us 
look after the children this Sunday, in this editorial, 
or in this appeal. We reserve all rights for the future. 
Plain humanity calls and, bitter though we may feel, 
it will be God Himself in us taking command of our 
lives if we respond. 

* * 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
HE Manager has always believed that the most 
valuable asset of the Publishing House was that 
intangible good-will which has led so many in 
the past to make the generous contributions out of 
which our ever-increasing endowment has grown. 

There has never been a finer evidence of this 
than the number of people who have taken the Head- 
quarters Gold Notes which have been used to pay for 
the new denominational headquarters on Newbury 
Street, and the number is constantly increasing. 

In this morning’s mail was a letter from a loyal 
Universalist in a town where there has never been a. 
Universalist church, which reads as follows: 

“T am sending a check for one hundred dollars: 
to pay for one Headquarters Gold Note. With best 
wishes for the New Year.” 

H. M. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 
XXXIX. The Days of Real Sport 
Johannes 


10 children brought up in country or village, 
winter usually does not signify something 
harsh and unpleasant. Such children have 

“| a background of sport against which they 
project everything related to winter for the rest of 
their lives. They never say, ‘““Now is the winter of 
our discontent.” 

It is different with many city children—the chil- 
dren of the very poor who are sadly pinched by bitter 
cold and the children of the rich who have their little 
liberty curtailed. All the grown-ups as well find it 
hard to get about in the snow. It blocks streets, 
clogs gutters, makes sidewalks dangerous and costs 
tax-payers great sums of money. 

In my childhood the call of the snow was to get 
out into it. On that memorable morning of the first 
snow of winter, often we children would run into the 
yard, break paths on the lawn, throw the snow about, 
kick it before us as the cowcatcher of a locomotive 
does, and if it was soft make snowballs. There is no 
great difference between a boy and a dog in their 
instinctive reaction to snow. Dogs often indulge in 
the wildest kind of cutting circles when first let out 
in the snow. 

In our village all children had sleds and most 
children had skates. Located up in the hills as we 
were, the snow usually was deep and lay on the ground 
all winter. This interfered with skating. Skating 
therefore was an occasional sport. There would 
come a thaw, a pond would overflow, then freeze, 
and everybody would hear about it and go there after 
school. Often we good little boys who went to school 
without question would find on the pond half a dozen 
big reckless boys who had been wicked enough to cut 
school to go skating, and we would look at them with 
something of fear and awe, and they would look at us 
with much of superiority and scorn. 

The most memorable skating of my childhood 
came in the few Saturdays when the Cobleskill Creek 
was frozen to its junction with the Schoharie, and we 
followed it all the way down—a distance of nine or 
ten miles—a supreme adventure. Much of the ad- 
venture was in going so far and in coming home from 
Central Bridge or Schoharie Junction on the 5.10 or 
the 5.45 p. m. train. It was delicious to sink down in 
the soft red plush seats of the coaches and ride back 
up the valley straight and swift, after our long, often 
hard, circuitous, route. Supper too was at the end 
of the journey. Only those really know light, warmth, 
and the taste and smell of home cooked suppers, who 
come to them out of the cold and exercise of a winter 
trip of this kind. We made the trip sometimes when 
conditions were only about 25 per cent perfect— 
rough stretches of ice, places where the harder ice 
underneath was covered with a thin, brittle coating 
which would break and send us head on into the sharp 
crackling stuff, and places too where there was open 
water which forced us to the edge or up the bank. 

Even then, J think, we realized the difference be- 


tween a stream as seen from the ice and as seen from 
the bank. There were wooded ravines here and there 
into which the creek curved where it seemed as if we 
had entered a different world. 


Coasting, or “riding down hill,” as we called it, 9 
was a much more frequent sport. Sleds were “‘sleighs” — 


or “schooners’”’—the sleigh about twelve or fourteen 


inches high with runners fastened to the seat by sup-— 


ports front and back, the schooner about six inches 
high with solid wooden side pieces. We often said 


that the schooner was faster on “crust,” the sleigh on — 
an ordinary hill, but that was a matter of some dis- |! 
pute. By getting a board and fastening two schooners © 


to it, front and back, the front one by a bolt so that it 
could be turned right or left to steer the contrivance, 
we made what we called ‘‘bobs.”” In New England 
they called them double runners or traverse sleds. 
Later ‘‘boughten” bobs came along. (I use “‘bought- 
en’”’ with some hesitation, as I have heard the usage 


severely criticized, but put a good word in its place © 


if you can.) 


One or two winters there was a great craze for 
It caught the adults as well as children. — 
It brought into existence “bobs” of a size and splendor | 
It resulted in coasting ~ 


coasting. 


we never had dreamed of. 


parties that went on long after we children had gone ~ 
to bed. Bobs carrying twenty or thirty laughing, ~ 
shrieking adults came tearing down ‘‘Harder’s Hill,” — 


over the bridge at a risky curve, and on down past 
At school one ~ 


our house ‘‘way to the bank corner.” 
morning, we heard how the big bob coming down 
Union Street from the high hill beyond had run into 
a snow bank because ‘‘a pulley broke,” and “‘A. P.”’ 
had broken his leg. 


In my day we had no snow-shoes, no skis, no 


toboggans. All those came to our village a little later. 
It was sleds and skates. Every hill was a hill for 
coasting, both in fields and on the highway. An occa- 
sional farmer had to lash his horses to the side of the 
road to escape a sleigh or pair of bobs, and an occa- 
sional sled had to be upset to get out of the way of a 
“team,”’ but there were no automobiles. Once in a 
while the board of trustees of the village corporation 
bestirred themselves and ordered everybody off of 
some particular hill, but there were no ‘‘forbidden’’ 
signs in those happy days. 

Pindar’s Hill, nearest to us, was up a side street, 
short and steep, but it led into a main highway paral- 
lel at that point with Mill Creek. The creek had been 
walled up quite in the European style, and the ground 
was gently sloping to its very edge, and then there 
was a drop of six or eight feet. Our problem on Pin- 
dar’s Hill was to watch out for teams on the street 
and turn sharp left to keep from going in the creek. 
If we turned right we would be sure to hit the bridge. 
Only ‘“‘Lou” ever went off in the creek, and I don’t 
think he ever wanted to do it again. On this hill we 
became expert in upsetting in order to stop. Making 
the turn the first time I tried my bobs, the strain was 
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00 great, a runner of the back sleigh caved in just as 
my load was over the water which was running down 
ithe middle of the street from melting snow, and 
“Charlie B.,’’ our old bachelor neighbor who had 
come along good-naturedly to hold down the rear 
lend, went into the slush slam bang, sliding along on 


Instead of 


y 


‘his nether garments for several yards. 


H getting angry he said he guessed I needed some help 


§ building bobs, and led the way back to assist with 


repairs. Good old Charlie! He was a rich man’s son 
(rich for our village forty years ago), a black sheep to 


isome folks, for he never went to church and had 


weaknesses he never took pains to conceal, but it was 
he who first took us fishing to ‘‘the big creek,’”’ who 
always helped us when we were stuck with a tool or 
a weight, who gave us counsel—never bad counsel 
that I can remember—and, above all, cheer, moral 
backing in childish enterprises, even taking his share 
of the risks as he did the day I first tried my bobs. 
Not by any stretch of the imagination can Charlie B. 
be set up as “a guide for youth,” but to the next door 
neighbor’s children he is one of the institutions of 
childhood, to be remembered with affection and 
gratitude as long as they remember anything. 

“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” 
but all play and no work makes him a selfish one. 
We honestly took great delight in the winter work. 
This mainly was “shoveling the walks.”” Up until his 
death when he was eighty-three years old, father bore 
the brunt of it. None of his sons had his stature or 
great physical strength. But his summons on a dark 
wintry morning, ‘Hurrah boys—walks to shovel,” 
sent us all tumbling out. People who have never 
done it do not know the difference in snow, sometimes 
so light we could dispose of it with a broom, at other 
times so heavy we could hardly lift it on a shovel, 
with all degrees between—cold snow, warm snow, 
snow with rain, sleet, hail, snow that fell straight 
down and snow that came driving before a gale. All 
of it is plain snow to a man from the tropics, but to a 
man born in the snow country it has infinite variety. 
No two snow storms are just alike. 

We had a horse and a “‘cutter,’”’which to the new 
generation is an unknown word. A cutter is a small 
sleigh for a single horse, with thills set one side so 
that the horse can travel in the track the other 
sleighs have made. I was the only one except father 
who took great pleasure in driving “Big Bill.”” He was 
a lively horse, especially in cold weather when he had 
not been exercised for a few days. Only once did 
he get away, and then he went straight home—trot- 
ting, not running, at great speed, but he knew all the 
time what he was about. It was my fault—not his— 
for I let the cutter run up a bank, which upset it and 
threw me and a small girl aunt of mine out in the 
snow. Such running up through the main street to 
catch old Bill. Such rushing of storekeepers and clerks 
out to see whose horse it was. Such a picking up of 
robe, cushions, whip and gloves scattered along the 
way. Those were the days of real sport. With what 
spirit in school we sang “Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
jingle all the way, Oh what fun it is to ride in a 
one-horse open sleigh.” We all had had that ex- 
perience—not once but often. It was a regular thing 
in life. 


The country boys knew better than we village 
boys what it was to “break open roads,” to “get a 
horse down” in the drifts and “‘get him up,” to take 
down fence rails and drive over a field to avoid a 
drifted road, to have a horse ‘‘calk himself’ (cut one 
leg with the iron projections on the shoe of his other 
leg), to upset in drifts, but we had enough of it to 
know what it was all about. 

The railroad came to our village when mother 
was a little girl. So we were born to it. But we 
lived there in the days when trains had more trouble 
with drifts than they do now. Occasionally in winter 
even now the village is without a mail train for a day. 
In my boyhood I have known the “block” to last a 
week. It was a great sight to go to a cut where a train 
was stalled and see it dug out, or to watch two loco. 
motives hitched together back up the track and come 
down with speed enough to make an impression on the 
drift and yet not throw themselves off. 

A few times each winter the warm sun softened 
up the deep snow and the cold night air froze hard 
again and we had crust. Then one could walk any- 
where—sometimes straight over walls and fences—on 
white fields of snow which held us up, and sparkled as 
if millions of diamonds were catching the sunlight 
and sending it to us. There was crust which would 
hold a rabbit and not a dog, crust that would hold a 
boy and not a man, and crust that would hold any- 
body. 

On such a crust we coasted down the long 
slopes of Indian Hill, sometimes breaking through at 
a sudden steep drop and boy and schooner parting 
company and going “every which way.” With such 
a crust there was a great sense of release—roads, 
walks, paths, were unnecessary, one could walk east, 
west, north, or south. The whole world—our world— 
was a highway. 

It always surprises me to hear people talk as if 
life in the country during the winter must be exceed- 
ingly tedious and dull. In fact it is lively and interest- 
ing, with more things to do than we can keep up with. 
Summer visitors sometimes act:as if the end of things 
must come to the villagers when they go away. They 
do not understand at all. Anybody with a household 
to manage has all he or she can do, city or country. 
A boy or girl in school leads a life of great activity. 
And if storekeepers and lawyers do find it “quiet” 
when weather is bad, it gives them time to catch up 
with things which they have had to put off. In win- 
ter, unfortunately, the doctors have more to do than 
ever, and they do not find it dull. Besides there al- 
ways were literary societies, card parties, church af- 
fairs, and school debates to take time. 

I am writing of thirty-five and forty-five years 
ago. The revolution brought by the motor has affected 
the country more than the city even. They drive 
their motors all winter now, and sleighs seldom are 
seen. It is nothing to go into the city any day. They 
have their Chamber of Commerce, their Rotary Club, 
their D. A. R., their New Century Club. It is not 
dull now. It was not dull fifty years ago. In fact— 
need it be dull anywhere, any time? Is not dullness 
a lack of inner resources? Does not the person com 
plaining of nothing to do, nowhere to go, reveal 
more about himself than he means to? 
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says are “like a truce of God,” peas the strife off 


Recently on a stormy night after dinner in our 
city home we read aloud again “Snow Bound,” by 
Whittier. No more graphic picture of a great snow 
storm was ever penned. No better description was 
ever given of the self-contained, self-reliant life on a 
farm in the early days and the resources they had to 
draw on for amusement when intercourse with the 
outside world was completely cut off. Above his 
poem Whittier puts the words of his friend Emerson: 


*‘A]] friends shut out, the housemates sit, 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm.” 


Right-minded men and women do not think of 
life as something to run away from. All ought to do 
their part to carry on the work of the world and make 
it a safer, happier, better place. But however active 
and earnest one may be, it is not wrong for him some- 
times to run away for rest, and, if not in body then in 
memory, turn to scenes and places which Whittier 


life. And he adds: 


“The worldling’s eyes shall gather dew, 
Dreaming in thoughtful city ways 
Of winter joys his boyhood knew; 
And dear and early friends—the few 
Who yet remain—shall pause to view 
These Flemish pictures of old days; 
Sit with me by the homestead hearth, 
And stretch the hands of memory forth 
To warm them at the wood-fire’s blaze.”’ 


Next to the joy of getting out into the storm is 
the joy of getting in out of it. Next to the tang and 
thrill of having the sleet and hail hit one in the face is 
the thrill of not having it hit you because of a thick © 
window pane. Next to tramping through the winter 
woods is the memory of the tramp as one sits by a 
leaping fire of birch or maple. 

The storm is a blessing. Shelter from the storm 
is a blessing. A wise, good God ordains them both. 


Universalism and Christian Realism 
Robert Whitaker 


HHATEVER other emphases Universalism 
=| may have had in the minds of most of 

s| those who have professed it, there can 
GS} be little doubt that for many of its ex- 
ponents, and more of its opponents, it has stood main- 
ly for doctrines which have to do with the destiny 
of man after death. Even its teaching concerning the 
goodness of God has been more related to that good- 
ness as affecting man’s hereafter than as manifest in 
this present world. The revulsion from everlasting 
suffering as an imposition of the Divine Will would 
have carried many more into the Universalist fold 
had not the hardness of life here transferred the issue 
of skepticism from posthumous probabilities to im- 
mediate actualities, with the result that a very large 
proportion of those who would have taken up with 
the liberal churches are too perplexed with what life 
and nature reveal of undeniable tragedy here and 
now to profess a faith in God such as they feel would 
justify them in belonging to any church. 

“The question of our day is not whether Jesus 
was good as God but whether we can believe in a God 
as good as Jesus,” said a liberal Baptist minister not 
long ago in the course of a sermon which he was 
giving to his own congregation in one of the largest 
Baptist churches on the Pacific Coast. The doctrines 
which Universalism controverted a century ago 
troubled him not at all. But his realism made the 
older Universalism of little concern to him because 
he felt that the lines of battle had so moved since the 
rise of modern science that his interests were quite 
apart from the historic contentions. What he wanted 
was not a defense of the God of the hereafter, but an 
adequate apology for a Beneficent Almightiness as 
haying something to do with the mess in which the 
world finds itself to-day. 

Of course this problem does not so greatly con- 
cern the authoritarian sects. But the authoritarians 
are not inclined to universalism. Rather are they 
disposed to religious saddism for the reinforcement of 


their imperious appeals. Or if they escape this spirit- 
ual Nebuchadnezzarism they are able to retain their 
literalism and at the same time satisfy their humani- 
tarianism by such teachings as those of Pastor Russell, 


who found a via media which avoids the repulsiveness | 


of eternal punishment and yet preserves in the doc- 
trine of the annihilation of the finally and incorrigibly 
impenitent the dignity and severity of law. 

That the liberal churches are numerically so 
unprosperous as compared with the fundamentalist 
congregations dismays and perplexes many who ut- 
terly fail to realize the changed emphasis of skepticism 
in our time. If there were only the other world to 
consider, and our increased achievement and under- 
standing had brought us perfect assurance of love as 
the sovereign of our every-day world, the Universalist 
position would have been all but unanimously accepted 
long ago. Instead of this acceptance we find on the 
one hand multitudes too dubious of life as they ex- 
perience it to affirm a God of compassion and too well 
persuaded that any other God is impossible to revert 
to the older orthodoxies, while on the other hand mul- 
titudes do cling to these older faiths, and stress them 
in the most reactionary manner as a defense against 
the new unbelief. Only an utterly unreal theology 
can ignore the real world in which we live, and as yet 
liberalism has no established realism of its own. The 
thinkers of our time who have an economic rationalism 
do not take the liberal churches any more seriously 
than they take the orthodox churches, for the reason 
that religious liberals are on the whole as bound up 
in abstractions and ideologies as are the theological 
reactionaries. 

The new realism is coming by way of the indus- 
trial evolution, or revolution, which is upon us. At 
this point there is little guidance to be had from any of 
the moral teachers of the past, since their doctrines 
rested upon personalism and idealism, and they could 
not see and feel as we may see and feel the unity of 
world life, or the measure of its determination by 
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man’s experience on the material plane."F They had a 
complacent confidence in moral appeal and the appeal 
to reason which we are not able to maintain against 
the profounder realism of to-day. And there is reason 
to fear that on the whole this complacent confidence 
in individual initiative and intellectual determinism 
is stronger with the religious liberals of our time than 
it is even in orthodox circles. 

Whether this be so or not, there is little room to 
question the exceeding slowness of the religious world 
in any section of it to develop any such understanding 
and emphasis of the world process on the material 
plane as can successfully challenge agnostic or athe- 
istic materialism. The Humanist Movement seems 
rather to accept the agnosticism or atheism of the 
industrial radicals with as little interest in or under- 
standing of industrialism itself as orthodox religion- 
ists can demonstrate. Even in the industrial move- 
ment itself religious radicalism is a form of intellectual- 
ism which obscures rather than elucidates the actual 
course of theological and ecclesiastical evolution. It 
is far more productive of antipathy to the churches 
than it is of understanding of them. All religionists, 
whether for or against this or that dogma, are much 
stronger in their antipathies than they are in grasping 
the causative factors in the making and. unmaking of 
faiths. Real realism, if the term may be allowed, is 
about the rarest thing in the world. 

The churches, conservative or liberal, cry out 
against materialism, and are as to their every day 
living, individually and collectively, as rankly ma- 
terialistic as the infidel club. Indeed the churches 
are more adept at utilizing an imposing material 
equipment and a constraining materialistic com- 
pensation than are any of the rationalistic groups. 
There are no more reasons, apart from intellectual 
satisfactions, for attending upon church services and 
acquiescing in church relationships than there are for 
belonging to any of the agnostic or atheistic groups, 
or for adhering to the more orthodox churches rather 
than to the liberal churches, though this last item will 
be more generally denied. But the evidence is that 
many who do intellectually incline to liberalism find 
it more to their advantage emotionally and even 
commercially to go with orthodoxy than to go against 
it. Materialism is the common companion of con- 
servatism. 

But this materialism of every-day life means 
nothing in the way of apprehending what the total 
material process is, and how this material order domi- 
nates our individual reactions, whether material or 
spiritual. At this point the Universalists are no more 
universal in their habitual thinking and teaching than 
are the fundamentalists in general, or the Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Sunday in particular. They stress the in- 
dividual will quite as emphatically as does the far- 
famed evangelist. The sense of the mass and the 
sense of the process are as absent from most of our 
“advanced” religionists as from our much advertised 
reactionaries. Both alike think of the American anti- 
slavery conflict as mainly a struggle between slave- 
holder and abolitionist, and are as innocent as babes 
of the forces which actually disposed to that conflict 
and determined its outcome. The liberals may recog- 
nize in theory somewhat more than the conservatives 


what European geography and economic experience 
had to do in making the World War, but they give 
no clear teaching on these lines which will enable 
their hearers of to-day to map the tendencies of the 
present hour. They are not analysts of life, they are 
philosophers, that is devotees of abstractions. 

Using the word Christian now in no narrow or 
sectarian sense, it is time to insist upon a Christian 
realism which shall be as materialistic in its emphasis 
as that of any agnostic or atheist. It is at the point 
of absolutes that Christians and so-called “rational- 
ists’ shy away from each other. Neither of them has 
any just claim to the ground of historical materialism, 
since historical materialism has nothing to do with 
absolutes. It does not concern itself with where we 
came from, or whereunto we are going. It does con- 
cern itself intently and emphatically with humanity’s 
actual experience in relation to material environment. 
God, the creator, has been too much the all in all of 
religion. The imperative need of the hour is that re- 
ligious people shall understand the functioning of man 
as creator, and the reaction upon himself of the total 
evolution of the work of his hand. Here is a univer- 
salism, too long ignored in our religious thinking and 
teaching, which has in it the explanation of all our 
individualisms of thought and experience, whether in 
or out of the religious field. Dare Universalists take 
hold of this new universalism, and deviate from the 
absolute emphasis upon the posthumous and the 
personal to help men and women understand what 
their every-day tasks as a whole are doing to them? 
This is the humanism that is wanted, and which if 
the churches fail to give will make all their humanism 
of the individualistic and intellectual order as ineffec- 
tive as the liberalism of the past to meet the problems 
of our times. Individual evangelism, whether for 
fundamentalism or free-thought, has failed .at the 
point of most imperative need, the interpretation of 
the universal aspects of our common every-day work- 
ing life. The folks who are doing this job are at the 
present mainly, almost wholly outside of the churches. 
They feel that the churches are incapable of it, indeed 
hostile to it. Yet materialism, rightly understood, is 
no more inconsistent with a reasonable Christianism 
than is the doctrine of evolution. The one is natural 
realism, the other is social realism. Both have to%do 
with the universal, and are of the New Universalism. 
Sooner or later all who hold to Christian faith {will 
have to recognize both. The recognition can not 
come too soon if the Christian faith is to escape a 
serious eclipse. A Christian realism is not only,the 
need, it is the opportunity of the hour. 

* * * 

Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 

From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 
There is an inmost center in us all, 

Where truth abides in fulness, and around, 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 

This perfect, clear perception—which is truth, 
A baffling and perverting carnal mesh 

Binds it, and makes all error; and, to know, 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 

Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without, 

: Browning. 
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The Universalist National Memorial Church 


The Perfected Plans 
Frederic Williams Perkins 


Ge NE of the exhibits at the Hartford Conven- 
tion that attracted general and favorable 
attention was the large framed sketch, in 
color, of the exterior of the National Me- 
morial Church, to be erected in Washington. A cut 
of it appears in this issue of the Leader. It differs 
somewhat, not in general style but in architectural 
effectiveness, from the drawing made public some 
months ago, a difference due primarily to the greater 
distinctiveness given to the massive tower. In the 
original drawing the front wall of the tower made a 
practically continuous facade with the front of the 
church on the one side and of the parish house on the 
other. In the revised sketch the walls and buttresses 
stand out from the building line, rising solidly from 
the ground and impressing the tower on the beholder 
as the dominant motif of the entire structure. It 
not only unites the church and parish house, it also 
separates them and emphasizes their distinctive, 
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though mutually related, uses. The change, which 
only carries out the architect’s original intention, has 
been made possible by a revised ruling of the Building 
Department of the District of Columbia, permitting 
a larger encroachment of buttresses on the reserved 
parking space than was at first allowed. The gain in 
architectural impressiveness is very great. The tower 
commands the whole edifice, acquiring as well added 
nobility in its own right. It is more worthy than 
ever of being designated as a specific memorial of 
some outstanding personality in the history of the 
Universalist Church. 

Certain changes in the interior design have been 
made that will add much to the beauty and usefulness 
of the church. Chief among them is the providing 
of an aisle chapel by pushing out the north wall of the 


church and placing rows of pews in the enlarged space 
between aisle and wall. This chapel will not be 
separated by partitions from the main body of the 
church, as its primary purpose is to increase the total 
seating capacity; but it will serve a very valuable 


subsidiary purpose in providing a place for special — 


services and smaller assemblies when the distinctive 
environment of the church is desirable but when the 
whole body of the church is not needed. Such aisle 
chapels are not uncommon in well appointed churches. 
I recall attending once a week-day Lenten service in 
St. Thomas’s Church in New York held in a chapel of 
this sort. The row of columns separating it from the 
nave gave retirement and privacy to the small group 


of worshipers, and yet they were conscious of the |}, 


environment of a church, a place set apart for worship 
and spiritual communion, and felt the ministry of the 
encompassing beauty and symbolism of the whole. 
I know that many of us ministers have felt the need 
of a place for such special services, 
as well as for funerals and weddings. 

Such a chapel, too, will facilitate 
the use of the church for the worship 
periods of the church school as a 
whole or in departmental groups. 
The finest values in religion are 
caught rather than taught. It is re- 
grettable that our schemes of relig- — 
ious education so largely fail to utilize 
the actual church environment that 
is calculated to nourish the sentiment 
of reverence and the consciousness of 
the Divine Presence. 


built with such a function in mind. 
I want the church to foster the relig- 
ious education of youth not only by 
classroom instruction in the parish 
house but also by personal acquaint- 
ance and familiarity with the ‘“‘House 
of God” as a spiritual laboratory. | 
One of the officially stated objects of © 
the National Memorial Church is 7 
that, representing the entire denomi- © 
nation, “‘it shall set an example .. . of rational and¥ 
devout religious education.”” It is our purpose to- 
make the aisle chapel in the church contribute to this — 
end. A 

The completed plans and specifications are ready © 
for use just as soon as the Building Committee is ‘ 
authorized by the General Convention Trustees to 
begin actual construction, Already the Trustees have 
expressed their conviction that building should be-~ 
gin by April 1, predicating such action on the grati-— 
fying progress of the financial campaign and on the | 
likelihood of sufficient resources being available by 
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Perhaps one 7 
reason is that too few churches are © 


that time to warrant a definite beginning. The plans — 
have been submitted to a competent builder for de- 
tailed estimates of the cost, and his findings will be | 
returned probably by the time this article appears. © 
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If any alterations are necessary to bring the build- 
ing within the amount designated, $300,000, exclusive 
of the land, they will be made, and the final state- 
ment of cost given to our constituency will be based 
on facts and not on even our competent architect’s 
general estimates. We have good ground for believ- 
ing, however, that if any changes are necessary they 
ee not be so fundamental as to change the basic 
plan. 
We are approaching the culmination of a great 
‘and worthy enterprise, in whose success all our 
churches and people will share. At times voices of 
admonition are raised against the tendency to regard 
cathedral building as the sign of spiritual health or 
the measure of spiritual devotion. Bishop Lawrence 
recently raised one at the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the rector of a great parish. Whether or not the 
Bishop had in mind the slowly rising walls of the 
great cathedral on Mount St. Albans overlooking 
Washington Ido not know. But his point was sound. 
Our ultimate fruitage is not temples but lives, and 
the measure of our vitality is in parish churches more 


=— N much of my reading and in conversations with 
friends, I have discovered that the idea that 
health is the greatest blessing of mankind is 
very prevalent. But I wonder! 

Nearly ten years ago that which is so gruesomely 
named the white plague overtook me. Overboard 
went my ambitions. I was just finishing high school, 
and was certain the greatest possible catastrophe 
that ever happened to me was losing my diploma. At 
that time, like all the rest of my fellow city dwellers, 
I was in the daily rush and bustle of life. Seldom ever 
was I quiet except when in bed—up early in the 
morning, rush for school, which was two miles from 
my home, a dash for the car, which was usually just 
starting to leave my corner. From then until five, or 
often six, in the afternoon, I wasn’t still mentally for 
five minutes. There was always something very im- 
portant to attend in the evening. 

Consider the contrast. I was sent off to the 
mountains, where the doctor ordered me to bed for 
six weeks. I wasn’t very ill. In the city I should 
not have been considered enough of an invalid to stay 
in bed. I must admit that after the novelty of the new 
surroundings wore off I was very restless. I believed 
then that only in the midst of city life was there much 
fun. 

Five years later I returned to the city for a visit. 
I thought I loved New York, but when I first entered 
the Bronx, with its squalor and misery, its hundreds of 
children playing on the streets, its hideous tenements 
row on row, my heart dropped into my boots (only 
they were slippers). For I had come from a clean, 
pine-scented country, where the stars were so near 
and so bright you felt you might reach up and pluck 
them out of the sky. But here the only stars were the 
lights of Broadway. 

People, people, everywhere, all flying hither and 
thither! Was every one in a hurry? I watched the 
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than in any single national church. As a minister 
who knows the strength of parochial life that ac- 
cumulates in the slow growths and entrenched values 
of a pastorate of nearly twenty-five years I yield to 
no one in my emphasis on that. It is not, however, 
the emphasis that we Universalist people most need. 
Our natural lurch is not to a futile formalism but to a 
spiritually starved humanitarianism. In uniting to 
build the National Memorial Church we are not for- 
getting the tasks along the daily road, but: are lifting 
up our eyes unto the hills from whence cometh our 
help. The ideal for owr church in Washington, re- 
inforcing thereby the ideal of all of our churches 
everywhere, is finely suggested in the words of Dean 
Sperry in his “Reality in Worship:” “If the church 
does nothing else for the world other than to keep 
open a house symbolic of the homeland of the human 
soul, where in season and out of season men reaffirm 
their faith in this universal fatherhood of God, it is 
doing the social order the greatest possible service, 
and no other service which it renders society can 
compare in importance with this.” 


Compensations 
Evelyn McLaughlin 


faces in the cars, on the streets, in the ferry boats— 
tired and weary many of them, bored with life were 
others, hardly a face that seemed to care greatly 
what was going on about them. 

Yes, I love New York—the river in mid-morning 
with the haze of autumn (and heavy smoke)—for 
New York is beautiful, and she makes you love her. 
Two months of the mad environment had me almost 
acclimated. The morning I left the city I wept as 
the train flew along the east bank of the Hudson. 
The sky was so deeply blue, the beloved Palisades 
which I knew so well were enchanting, but I was re- 
turning to my mountains. 

Out of these ten years, over five of them have: 
been spent in bed. Here I have learned to give 
things their true value. 

The skyline of New York, they say, is the most 
fascinating in the world, but what about the range 
of mountains which one may see from Trudeau Sana- 
torium? Standing there beside the statue of Edward 
Livingston Trudeau, the man who so tirelessly worked 
to make life easier for those afflicted as he was, and 
gazing at the mountains, one feels a peace of heart, 
and an ecstasy of real joy far greater than any man- 
made city can give. How blue and purple are the 
shadows, how starkly lovely the dark, dark pines, 
and if you happen to be fortunate enough to see it in 
the autumn how glorious are its colors! 

Siren of the city, I am lost to you because of the 
breathless beauty of these North Woods and majestic 
mountains. And who of you who knows our friends 
of beauty and melody will ever forget them? Until 
fifteen years ago I had never seen any bird but the 
English sparrow, which twitters in so many of our 
cities. I shall not soon forget the first time I beheld 
a robin. I had seen pictures of his English cousin, 
and was therefore much amazed to find Mr. Robin so 
dreadfully thin and scrawny. 


. district schoolhouse for forty pupils. 
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And now? Ah, but what a real and lasting joy 
my bird friends are to me, shut inas am. My porch 
has two sides glass and two sides wall, and is high up 
among the trees. A wire goes past the window and 
there many of my visitors sit to sun themselves. 
For some reason unknown to us the birds all bring 
their young to our lawn, as soon as they are able to 
fly. Such comedy! Far finer and funnier than any 
theater could produce. 

Did you ever watch a young flicker learning to dig 
for ants and other delicious morsels? No? Then I 
wish I could somehow picture it for you very vividly. 
This baby, who, by the way, was larger than his 
mother, would work so hard and make such a big hole 
with his long sharp bill, but he never seemed to find 
anything. Then mother, who had dug down into a 
fine, clean hole, would hop over and literally stuff his 
mouth full of tid-bits. That always made him desert 
his own hole and follow her, as if he said, “Mother, 
how do you get those good bugs up, when I can’t?” 

Another time a pair of lovely king-birds brought 
their family of three on our wire. Near by are some 
raspberry bushes. Father and mother flew as fast 
as ever they could from bushes to babies. I wish you 
might have seen those bright red berries, dropping 
in those babies’ mouths! 

One of the most delightful things I ever saw 
happened this summer. Unfortunately I was alone, 
so I had no one to verify the truth of this drama. 
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A young thrush, a wood thrush I think, was sitting on 
the wire, when a neighbor started playing the piano. 
The bird cocked his head and listened, then he raised 
first one foot, then the other, as if he were dancing 
to the music. His whole body swayed with the 
rhythm. Never do I hope to see anything lovelier 
than he was then. You may say, ‘How can a bird 
dance?” I don’t know. Maybe he wasn’t dancing, 
but he was the most graceful and beautiful little 
creature, and he looked mighty like he was dancing. 

Even in winter I have chickadees and wood- 
peckers to enliven my days. 
all the day? No, indeed, for the only limitations we 
have are those of the mind. I can travel to far coun- 
tries. I can browse in the literature of centuries. 
I can watch the panorama of the clouds. I seldom 
know a moment which is not full of something in- 
teresting. Not for worlds would I give up the joys 


I have for the uncertain joy of traveling on the sub- — 


ways or tubes in the cities, day after day, to sit long 
hours in an office, toiling—for what? Food, yes, 
oftentimes. But more often for giddy, gay bubbles 
which don’t last very long. Maybe I haven’t much 


worldly goods, but I have the love of real friends, the — 
companionship of books and, best of all, I have a peace | 


of mind which the world can not give. 

Let who will say “‘health is the greatest blessing 
in life.’ I know better. 

Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


The School That Owen Young Has Built 


Some men who have traveled the high road to fame turn 
their means to great institutions and endowments, but Owen D. 
Young has looked back to the little village of Van Hornesville, 
N. Y., where as a country boy he learned his lessons and cherished 
his ambitions. 

To Van Hornesville Mr. Young has made a symbolic gift—a 
It is now complete, a one- 
story, seven-room structure of field stone, with workshops, mod- 
ern appliances and a library with a cheerful fireplace and hearth. 
In short, it is the kind of school that Owen Young could not at- 
tend when he was a barefoot boy. 

Considered merely as a school presented to a district fifty 
miles off the main trails of the Mohawk Valley, Mr. Young’s 
contribution to the education of sons and daughters of the farm 
would be worthy of comment. Viewed more broadly, it is indica- 
tive of the interest that is now gradually being extended beyond 
cities toward communities where the “little red schoolhouse” 
with one room and one teacher has been the sole fount of learn- 
ing. 

But this school in particular is touched by the unusual. In- 
to its walls is mortised, so to say, the odyssey of Owen Young’s 
progress from the farm furrow to a place in world counsels. Few 
success stories follow the American tradition as closely as his. 
He is still called.“‘the plowboy of Van Hornesville,” because, 
like any other farmer’s son, he trudged between the handles of the 
oldest implement of husbandry; and if any man loves memories 
of the land and the quietude and strength derived from village 
associations it is Owen Young. The direction of two vast cor- 
porations whose activities are spread across the world, his historic 
part in the determination of the Dawes Plan—these interests have 
never lured Mr. Young away from the remembrance of the place 
of his beginning. 

Not only did Mr. Young give this building to the school dis- 
trict; he drew up its specifications, after devising all details of 
what from his experience he believed the school should contain— 


the form it should take to express not himself, but the village of 
Van Hornesville. And when the plans were drafted, he worked 
on the construction with his own hands, in old clothes, with pipe 
between his teeth, shoulder to shoulder with the other able-bodied 
men of the village. 

Mr. Young made it clear to his townsmen when consulting 
with them that it was not his school but a community project. 
Paying the bills would be the least of the matter. -Boys and men 
—one of the builders is eighty-three years old—worked on the 
school from spring to fall. Mr. Young swung pick and shovel 
with them; on days when he could not be found in his New York 
office at 120 Broadway the chances were that he had slipped off 
to Van Hornesville to labor at the school. 

Constructing a schoolhouse in this manner is eminently 
different from hiring a contractor to whom a building is a “job” 


to be thrown together by snorting steam shovels and day and ~ 
night shifts of workers as in a single gesture. Mr. Young could 3| 
have mailed a check from his New York offices to the president 


Dull, is it, to be shut in © 


An oitteos 


of the school district, thus easily disposing of the matter among _ 
his many concerns till dedication day, when he might go back — 


with a little pomp to receive the gratitude of the villagers. 
A school so conventionally built would not have been a Van 


Hornesyville school, and Mr. Young would not have been proud of — 


it. Thestructure perhaps would look as it does now—it is one of 
the most beautiful district schools in the land—but it would lack 
all that Mr. Young has put into it, himself, and its suggestion of 
the spirit of attainment through struggle that he represents. 
A sense of the glow of eager youth, of the will to rise, would have 


been lost in an impersonal structure built with an off-hand largess. 
Mr. Young’s own viewpoint on the project was indicated when he 


laid his plans for the school before the State Education Board, and 3 


said: “This is the biggest thing on my program this year.” 
In Van Hornesville, where his character outweighs in im- 
portance his deeds, this was understood. There he is the plowboy 


grown up. He is called “Owen” by the village fathers. Mr. | 
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Young likes it that way. He has on public occasions in words 
broadcast across the land told what he thinks of Van Hornesville. 
It is to him a shrine. 

After his work in Europe was done and the Reparations Plan 

had become effective he made straight for Van Hornesville to take 
a rest among his own people. His other lives there, on the main 
street, at one side of the village church; Mr. Young’s home, on 
the opposite side of the church, faces the road down which he 
trudged as a boy—after splitting wood for his mother—to the 
square white one-room school where he began to do sums in arith- 
metic. It is the road down which he rode in elation to Boston 
| when, after one bitter disappointment, he had gained a footing in 
| the law. 
The Youngs settled in Van Hornesville before the Revolu- 
| tion. Few have ever drifted away. It is the same with the other 
old families of the village. Life goes on placidly. The boys turn 
back to the soil, as they did in Mr. Young’s youth, when black- 
smithing and carpentry were regarded as the higher arts. The 
girls marry and remain. If one were in search of a “typical” 
American village, Van Hornesville would answer the traditional 
requisites. ; 

It has an old stone mill beside a brook, and the brook winds 
through the village, alongside the winding street, curving about a 
green that Mr. Young has made into a park. There is an old 
stone culvert, beneath which the stream dips and vanishes for an 
instant. All this lends foreground to the new school that stands 
across from the park on four acres, from which Mr. Young re- 
moyed an old farmhouse to clear the site. The villagers say this 
used to be the “‘one bad spot” in town. 

Adjoining the school, playgrounds and an athletic field have 
been laid out. The approach to the stone Colonial building is by 
a path that winds around a flagpole. There isa porticoed entrance, 
and the general plan is a wing design. At the left of the entrance 
is the library; at the right a girls’ workshop and a teachers’ room. 
Down one corridor is a boys’ workshop for manual training, and 
along another are two large class rooms, one with a stage for en- 
tainments and ‘“rhetoricals.’”’ Both classrooms can be thrown 
together by folding doors for such occasions. 

Mr. Young and his architect, Ernest Sibley of Palisades, N. J., 
chose every one of the stones for the walls. Veined marbles may 
suit certain environments, but for Van Hornesville no material 
could be so seemly and beautiful as the native stones of the field. 
They possess gray, blue and brown hues which in combination 
melt together. 

The selection and setting of these stones was a major task. 
But it was one of which Mr. Young never wearied. Now that it 
is done, the results are worth while. The most singular effect of 
the school is that, with all its modernity, it fits snugly into the 
old village, completely harmonious, and attractive in the sim- 
plicity that is closest to beauty. 

By and large, the gift that Mr. Young has made betokens a 
new advance. Here he has answered a question of his own raising: 
How can the top be good if the base is faulty? At a time when 
there is so much emphasis on the endowment and expansion of 
colleges and universities, Mr. Young steps down the grades to 
the foundation. 

He has built merely a district school, yet it is so designed that 
it can be added to and become a central school of the consolidated 
type that is superseding the isolated small schoolhouses, and it 
is equipped to match the best of city schools. The only require- 
ment for creating a central school with its larger teaching staff 
is the will of the community. The beginning made in Van Hornes- 
ville makes it fairly certain that the most efficient type of modern 
schooling facilities shortly will come to the valleys thereabout. 

And thus Mr. Young’s purpose is disclosed. He foresees the 
time when rural life in New York State will be on a par with all 
that the city offers—having in addition certain things which to 
his mind the country always possesses and the city can never 
acquire. ; 

In a speech delivered when he was about to leave for the 
Reparations Council table in Europe Mr. Young said: 


“All this city life, even all this business, shrinks to smaller 
proportions when I get back to the farm for awhile. As a matter 
of fact, I have never been pried loose from the land nor shaken 
myself free from the pull that draws a man back to his home acres. 
I still keep the place. I always shall, and when J get up there 
and get into old clothes and wrestle with the same tasks I used to 
have to do as a boy, I’m about as happy as I know how to be. 
My mother still lives there and the place is a sort of shrine to me. 
The quiet and the bodily toil of the farm—for I assure you I am 
no gentleman farmer—are the best restoratives I know of for per- 
spective. If I had had the things on the farm they have to-day, 
I would never have left it.” 

At other times he has described his boyhood farm tasks, his 
journeys twice a year to “the city’”’ to buy clothing and what 
events they were; his trips to Springfield Academy, his father 
coming for him at week-ends to take him Home, with the house- 
hold provisions for the next week in the wagon. He was, as he 
has said, about the only boy in the neighborhood whose parents 
wanted him to go on to the higher schools. 

“The word rural,” he said, “‘did not then suggest the charm 
of country living, but rather a limitation of cultural oppor- 
tunity. Good roads have made the farm accessible. The mail 
carrier brings the news. The gas engine, electricity and improved 
machinery have assumed the drudgery of the farm. The auto- 
mobile and the telephone have enlarged the neighborhood geo- 
graphically and socially. And now comes this great new art of 
radio. It brings to the farm instruction, entertainment and 
cultural advantages not from one city but from many. The farms 
have advantages which no single city, even the greatest, can 
provide.” ° 

As chairman of the Board of the Radio Corporation of 
America and of the General Electric Company, Mr. Young is in 
a position to aid in that rejuvenation of farm life about which 
he is so deeply concerned, and because of the conditions of his 
rise he is qualified above others to point the way to other farm 
children who long for the great schools and the great highways of 
achievement. It would appear that he has given more than a 
district school to his beloved Van Hornesville; the gift is a source 
book of his own experience, in which education was the ‘‘open 
sesame.”—F’, B. Kimball, in New York Times Magazine. 

* * * . 


WINTERGREEN 


New England woods are softly fair, 
And many marvels gather there— 
The flaming bush, the soaring pine, 
The shining birch, the swinging vine; 
But lord of all the varied scene 

I rank the lowly wintergreen. 


Its glossy little leaves are found 

Close creeping on the humble ground, 
But all the sweetness of the wood, 

Its fragrant quaintness firm and good, 
Its charms that dazzle and enchant, - 
Are centered in the modest plant. 


Those thick and lustrous leaves contain 
The essence of this dear domain, 

Its flavor, kindly, pungent, keen, 

The homely taste of wintergreen, 

Its flower a Puritanic white, 

Its berry scarlet for delight. 


How sturdily it lifts its head 

And shows its glowing green and red! 
How through the winter cold and bare 
It still is fragrant, fresh and fair, 

And, like its own New England, knows 
A grace that shines in deepest snows! 


Amos R. Wells. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We couldn’t possibly do without the Christian Leader. Our 
ancestors on both sides for many years back were Universalists, 
and we are still and always Universalists, but there is no church 
of our own, of course, in this city, so we are working in the Con- 
gregational church and find it very easy and pleasant to carry 
out the principles of the “Joint Statement.” 

Wishing you ever greater success for the coming year. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Gillett. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

* * 


FROM A NORTHERN NEW YORK MERCHANT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish through the Leader to compliment Mr. Edwin L. 
Noble for his letter in the Leader of Dec. 17 regarding an “‘in- 
tellectual ministry.”” I am sure his views coincide with the 
feelings of ninety per cent of your readers. 

The great majority of people do not attend church because 
they are starving to hear a highly intellectual sermon, but they 
get tired of worldly things during the week, and want to be told 
something of Jesus and his life; of the way he lived and how they 
can live themselves in a better way than they have been liv- 
ing. 

They get enough of the “topics of the day” during the week, 
and they want to be talked to as Jesus talked to his disciples, 
simply and plainly, not in language that might be used by some 
great scholar. 

People go to church not to be taught intellectually but to 
get rest for their soul and mind, and to be told the reasons why 
Jesus left an influence that has lasted and grown for two thousand 
years. Of all the ministers that I have ever heard preach (and 
they are many) is one in particular who is praised and loved by 
thousands because he talks in such simple language, which is 
full of hope, encouragement and comfort, and helps them to live 
the kind of a life they are trying to live. An ‘‘educated’’ minis- 
ter can be a great help to his hearers in teaching them the way of 
life, but a radically ‘‘intellectual’? minister belongs in some uni- 
versity where they are not expected to follow the life and teach- 
ings of the great Master. 

O. P. Stearns. 

Winthrop, N. Y. 


* * 


TO US H'BBEN WAS UNFAIR, NOT SUGGESTIVE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I think no department in the Christian Leader serves general- 
ly its purpose as a liberal religious journal better than ‘‘Reac- 
tions from Our Readers;” but I wish to register a mild protest 
against reviews of such fetid and ill-smelling stuff as recently 
drew the fire of your editorial pen, and in the last issue, Dec. 17, 
was given a wallop from the always facile pen of Dr. Frank Oliver 
Hall. 

To dignify such nauseating and indecent writings as usually 
bear the name of Nathan, Mencken, and now Hibben, with 
literature, by reviewing same in the Christian Leader, thereby 
increasing its sale, to my mind is tantamount to endorsing an un- 
mentionable French writer of erstwhile indecent and obscene 
sex-relation books—suggestive of “red light districts’? which 
became so bad that they cured themselves, just as the saloon 
disappeared from the front street and made way for the present 
bootlegging industry. 

There are so many real books, books that speak to the soul 
as being the reality and not the froth of life, that it seems to me 
to be the wrong thing to do to advertise sneers at decency by 
parading a sexually depraved, foul-mouthed, grave-digging writer 
like Hibben. 

Suppose what he writes may possess some semblance of fact, 
suppose it were possible to prove all of it true—is it yet the kind 


of writing you would wish our Y. P. C. U.’ers to read, or our 
students at Tufts, St. Lawrence or Lombard to peruse? Then 
don’t advertise it—at least not in the Christian Leader. 

Invaded with this sort of thing, we must not forget that 
“seen too oft, familiar with its face,” our youth may counte- 
nance—then embrace. Let us not allow the ‘‘swept and gar- 
nished room,”’ out of which evil has been cast, to become a dwell- 
ing of ‘more powerful spirits,” to the end that the condition of 
our growing boys and girls may become—under our liberality— 
in a worse state than before we gave them liberal religion to take 
the place of the nightmare of a medievalized religion. 

Shall we not face facts? Of course, but why dig graves up 
to disclose the sin of yesterday—when we have it inall its reality 
challenging us to do battle with it to-day? If Hibben, Nathan, 
Mencken, and their kind can uncover vice to-day, if they can 
disclose corruption in politics, disrespect for law and a total 
disregard for constitutional government, making it so clear and 
brutal before the eyes of the public that conscience will be jarred 
from its sleep, until it will be no longer popular for any one to 
patronize a bootlegger, and no longer regarded smart to carry 
a hip flask, I’m for them—but this reeking, grave-digging, soul- 
polluting, nose-thumbing at men and women who lived and 
died half a century ago—thus tending to destroy respect and 
hero worship for men who have bowed themselves off the stage 
before most of us were born—well, this sort of thing doesn’t go 
over strong with me! 

More power to the Christian Leader in its liberal religious 
warfare. Let us speak, read, write and think of better things 
than the uncontrolled vices of ages we hope may never return, 
let us apply our hearts to wisdom, to actuality, and, forgetting 
the things that are behind, think rather of positive and not the 
negative side of goodness. And if our minds and the minds of 
our younger folks coming on shall be filled with the better things 
of life, there will be no room and no time for evil to enter in “‘and 
make its abode’’ where the Spirit of Christ should find lodgment, 
and rest! 

Wm. D. Harrington. 


* * 


CLARA BARTON SHOULD BE REMEMBERED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Under separate cover I am sending a marked copy of the 
paper issued by the Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War con- 
taining an article about Clara Barton. 

Iam suggesting that the new Washington Memorial Church 
should be the place in which Clara Barton should be memorial- 
ized. Even if they place her statue in the Capitol rotunda the 
church should give her national prominence, and the Clara 
Barton chapters should start something. 

Charles P. Hall. 


* * 


KAMERAD! WE SURRENDER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your touching appeal, ‘“We Crave to Know,” is addressed 
to the “Brothers,” but perhaps you will permit a sister to com- 
ment on it. You can not expect to get a helpful reply from a 
man any way. The man who knows that he treats women as 
inferior beings will readily admit it, and say it is because they are 
inferior. And the man who is unconscious of any feeling of su- 
periority will naturally deny it, as you do. 

But you show that you have at least a trace of it when you 
ask, ‘“Do even the men who toil and sacrifice for the removal of 
obstacles and disabilities from the pathway of women show this 
attitude?” If women were regarded as human beings efforts to 
remove obstacles and disabilities from the pathway of the race 
would benefit them equally with men. _ 

Of course it is true that the position of women has improved 
as the race has advanced, just as the condition of paupers, crim- 
inals, lunatics, and the aged and infirm has improved. As 
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civilization progresses, man grows kinder, more humane, toward 
all his subordinates and dependents—including woman. But 
her pathway is still not his. He is the human race. 

I would like to ask you two questions. If you can answer 
them in the negative I will admit that you are an exception. 

Have you ever said or thought, when you learned of some 
relatively important position held by a woman, that it was a big 
job for a woman to hold, a big salary for a woman to earn? 

Have you ever said of some woman whose brains you 
respected that she had a mind like a man, and thought you had 
paid her the highest compliment in your power? 

A Woman. 


* * 


IN FINE SPIRIT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Any criticism in this is entirely friendly and free from a 
spirit of faultfinding. 

Some one has said, ““What’s in a name?”’ 

If our paper can do more good under the name Christian 
Leader than under the old name, we have helped the cause of 
humanity and Christianity and have done well to change the 
name. : 

But still, when all is told, we like the old name best. 

And are we doing more good? To me it seems the paper has 
not been so good the last year or so, yet I am not able to point 
out wherein it lacks. 

One thing I think would help would be to alternate the 
“Cruising” article with ‘Travel Notes of an Enthusiast,” in- 
stead of running both in one issue. Both of these articles are 
unusually well written and interesting, but they are so much 
alike they overload the paper in their direction and by replacing 
one of these by an article on one of the social or moral problems 
of the day I think the paper would be better balanced. 

We have read much about the “Joint Statement” that 
“Christianity is primarily a way of life” as distinct from a be- 
lief, or the statement of a belief in the form of acreed. Yet “a 
~way of life’ is very indefinite. 

Lao Tse taught a way of life. Confucius taught a way of 
life. Buddha, and many others, taught a way of life. 

And last, Jesus taught a way of life and a way of love, and a 
life of love. And to me Christianity is better exemplified in this 
‘life of love than in just a way of life. 

Tra Green. 


\ 


Marshall, Texas. 


* * 
HAVE UNIVERSALISTS AN INFERIORITY COMPLEX? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In dealing with children we realize the danger of developing 
an inferiority complex by eternally reminding them of their 
faults. Self-confidence is apt to be destroyed by overmuch 
criticism. And to lose faith in one’s self is to lose all. 

We can achieve only the things that we believe we have the 
‘ability to achieve. We must be sold to ourselves before we can 
-sell ourselves to others. The timid, fearful, and self-depre- 
-ciative never accomplish things worth while. 

I am thinking of the application of this principle to the 
Universalist Church. We have considered our church weak 
_and insignificant—unimportant—because of a lack of financial 
and numerical strength. Of course, no church wants to be 
-weak in any sense. But to be eternally reminded of weakness 
until it becomes obsessed of the idea is actually to produce weak- 
ness. A certain amount of wholesome criticism is good, but much 
energy thus expended might be directed into more useful chan- 
nels and incidentally strengthen the church. Let us, then, not 
emphasize the former to the neglect of the latter. For only as 
there is worthy service to perform is there need of the performing 
agency. 

It appears to me that there is only one thing we Universal- 
ists lack, and that is faith in our church—faith that it has a su- 
-perior work to perform because of the superiority of its message 
_and peculiar fittingness of its program. 
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Indeed, other churches have accepted much of Universalism, 
to which extent our past existence is justified. And our future 
existence will be justified as long as there is a single worthy truth 
we may impart to others. 

When the time comes, if it ever does, that any church pitches 
its tent in our backyard, the least we can do is to invite it in 
and to share with it any reasonable concessions as to name and 
other non-essentials, that we may walk together in loving ser- 
vice. But I would not be willing to sacrifice a single important 
principle. In order to have wholesome unity there must be 
harmony of thought as well as charity. A church that does not 
believe something can do nothing. 

A united free church broad enough to take in the extreme 
liberal, who has no interest in what one believes or whether 
one believes at all, and the extreme fundamentalist, who rests 
everything on belief, would constitute “a house divided against 
itself.’ 

The three churches, including our own, now making efforts 
at unity certainly have enough in common to work peaceably 
together. They have the machinery, but where is the machinist 
who is able to assemble from the salvaged parts a new machine 
that will function entirely satisfactory to all three? Any united 
effort that will accomplish greater good than can be done sepa- 
rately certainly would justify itself. 

Until such time we must carry on under the banner of “Uni- 
versalism.”” And let us not lament our financial and numerical 
weakness. We are not measured by what we possess but by how 
well we have wrought. If other churches are honeycombed with 
Universalism, have we not done well? We have not been ‘‘swal- 
lowed up by other churches,’’ but other churches have been 
coming over tous. Can we expect more? 

R. L. Brooks. 


eohe 
IN ANSWER TO WHITESMITH ON GILKEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I have often wondered why the professional pacifist is so 


‘quarrelsome, but now Iknow. It issomething in the subconscious | 


—a repression or suppression, an inversion or a perversion, or 
whatever the right word is. When a man sternly curbs and 
denies every natural impulse toward physical force the repres- 
sion results in a violent ebullition of intemperate language. One 
man knows that if he sees another abusing a horse, or a child, 
he will interfere, by physical force if necessary. He knows that 
he would fight to defend his own life, even to the point of killing 
his assailant, if that is the only way. Similar conditions on a 
larger scale may lead him to engage in war. Such q man is quite 
likely to be moderate and courteous in his speech. But the man 
who believes that physical force is altogether wicked has to work 
off his fear and anger and resentment of wrong in words. 

This explanation occurred to me after reading for the second 
time a letter in your paper of Dec. 24, written by a pacifist who 
frequently contributes to the Leader. The letter attacked Dr. 
Gilkey’s address at the Hartford Convention, saying that Dr. 
Gilkey “admits that the last war, ‘the war to end war,’ and the 
‘holiest of crusades,’ had wrought terrible havoc. He knows that 
it involves hating, lying, plundering and killing. But he says 
that so complicated is duty that it may involve our duty to put 
our country into war. So we must know when it becomes our 
duty to rage, and lie, and hate, and plunder and kill,” etc. 

I had read Dr. Gilkey’s address, but I found the paper and 
read it again. Then I read the letter again. And while I was 
meditating on the strange fact that it was not the address criti- 
cized but the letter of the pacifist who criticized it that displayéd 
the spirit of hate, rage, and all uncharitableness, there came into 
my mind the reason for it. 

The pacifists have irritated me at times. It isso obvious that 
they are hurting their own cause by insulting people who are as 
desirous of peace as they are, that I wonder at their stupidity. 
Now I know they can’t help it I shall have more patience with 
them. 

Peace Lover. 
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Home 
ON NEW YEAR MORNING 
Frances B. Damon 

The clock strikes two. The room is still and cold. 
Across my sight fast drift the days of old. 
My wakeful brain, a cyclorama whirled, 
Shows friend on friend coming from either world. 
The unachieved tides in upon my breast; 
The unrevealed sweeps over all the rest. 


Then suddenly across the chilling dark— 
Ch sweet, oh sweet and clear— 
My heart is listening to the meadowlark: 
““Spring o’ the year! Good cheer!” 
The clock strikes three. Now for the land of Nod. 
Who hears the meadowlark shall trust in God. 


“TOOK AT HOW BIG IT AIN’T”’ 
Josephine R. Gale 
OT long ago I visited a hospital, and as I went 
from room to room I marveled at the things 
that were being done to care for the bodies 
of little children. 

I saw instruments and machines so wonderful 
that it seemed almost unbelievable that the mind of 
man could conceive or the hand of man create them. 
I saw nurses being given months and years of intensive 
training that they might help in making the tender 
little bodies of those children strong and well. I saw 
doctors who had spent much money and years of 
time preparing themselves to care for the bodies of 
the children. 

I visited a public school and, as I went from room 
to room, again I marveled. The principal called my 
attention to the lighting arrangements, to the ad- 
justable seats and desks, to the carefully planned 
heating and ventilating systems. 

I looked over the equipment. 
using the same textbooks I used when I went to 
school. Newer and better books had been written 
since then, and as each new and better book had 
been released by the publishers the school authorities 
had been eager to adopt it. I saw an abundance of 
other equipment too. There were pencils and ink and 
paper—enough for every child. There were maps 
and reference books. Every room had something of 
esthetic appeal—a beautiful picture, a bit of statuary, 
or some blossoming plants. 

There was not a teacher in the building who had 
not had normal school or college training in prepara- 
tion for her work. 

I saw the carefully thought out and rigidly en- 
forced rules and requirements for promotion. 

I visited some of the places where the souls of 
the children were being developed. 

I saw a group of little children meeting in a base- 
ment kitchen. The only daylight came from a bulk- 
head door and the tiny window beside it. I don’t 
know where the air came from. Sink and stove and 
dish cupboards took up much room but lent no beauty 
to the place, and the room was too small to permit the 
use of screens to hide these ugly things. (It is only 
fair to say that this group has since moved into another 
room which, though far too small, is flooded with 
sunshine.) 


They were not. 


and Children 


I saw a group of children sitting in rows on settees 
built for grown people. The room was small and dark. 
There was no chance for any activity. Sometimes 
the children stood to sing, but it was quite an effort 
for the tiny ones to climb back on the settees, so for 
most of the time they just sat there with their poor 
little legs dangling uncomfortably. 

I saw a group of children meeting i in a basement 
dressing-room. The room was large, light and sunny. 
There were curtains to separate the groups when the 
children went to the tables for class work. But all 
through the service of worship the children had to 
gaze upon a great pile of rough, unpainted table 
boards and the horses upon which the tables rested 
when in use. The rough boards had made smudges 
on the tinted wall and had gouged out pieces of the 
plaster. The tables got dusty when stored in the place 
provided for thern in the furnace room. It took much 
time to clean them whenever there was a supper, so 
the little children, trying to find beauty in worship, 
had to gaze at that ugly pile of lumber every Sunday. 

Another group of children were meeting, big 
ones and little ones together, in one room. There 
were no curtains or screens to divide the classes. 
Helen was a member of that group. Every Sunday 
when Helen came home her mother asked, ‘‘What 
did you learn to-day, dear?” And every Sunday 
Helen’s reply was the same, “Hush, hush!’ 

Think of all the beautiful possibilities in the 
Sunday school hour for a little child, and then think 
of getting out of that hour only “Hush, hush!” 

Several of the churches I visited were sending or 
had sent some of the teachers to training schools, but 
for those who could not go very little was being done. 
There were no funds to provide a teachers’ library 
of up-to-date reference books and helps. There were 
few pictures or maps or models. There was very little 
material to which the older children could go when 
preparing special topics. 

The requirements for promotion in the various 
departments were lacking or very meager and care- 
lessly enforced. 

This condition is wide-spread. A mother from 
the South wrote me, asking: ‘‘What shall I do with 
Judith? (She is five years old.) She is getting so she 
dreads Sunday because it means Sunday school. 
Why does she look forward with so much joy to her 
three hours in day kindergarten and so dread the one 
hour in Sunday school?” 

A mother from a near-by rate *phoned to ask: 


“Do you think I ought to force my boys (eight years. 


old) to go to Sunday school? They do not go will- 
ingly or eagerly. Their room is so crowded that each 
class disturbs its neighbors, and the members of the 
several classes have to sit so close together that poking 
and pinching and general restlessness result. The 
boys come home tired and cross. What shall I do?” 

A similar question has been raised, I think, at 
every Sunday school convention I ever attended. 

Something is surely wrong. Can’t you see what 
it is? Let me tell you a little story. It is a true 
story. 

Dominque was one of a group of little children, 
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many of whom had foreign born parents, who attended 
one of our public schools. 

One day Dominque’s teacher loaned her large 
wall flag to another room which was having special 
exercises. Desiring to have, as usual, the salute to 
the flag in her own room, the teacher found a tiny 
silken flag which she held high in her hand. She asked 
the children to salute that and all the children, save 
Dominque, arose and with shining eyes saluted the 
tiny flag. 

“He doesn’t understand,” thought the teacher, so 
she tried to show him that the colors were the same 
and the stars and stripes the same in big and little 
flags. When she finished she held the flag up once 
more and said, ‘““Now, Dominque, you will salute 
the flag, won’t you?” And Dominque replied very 
quietly but very firmly: ‘“No, I won’t. It is a h—— 
ofa flag. Look at how big it ain’t.” 

Dominque never faltered in his salute of the large 
wall flag, but he could not bring himself to pay tribute 
to that tiny emblem of the great country to which 
his father had come with such high hopes. 

Friends, there are many, many Dominques in 
our Sunday schools—Dominques who look scornfully 
at our poor classrooms and say, “Look at how big it 
ain’t,”’ who look at our meager and oftentimes out- 
of-date equipment and say, ‘Look at how big it ain’t,” 
who look at our carelessly prepared and carelessly 
enforced requirements and say, “Look at how big it 
ain’t.”” And the Dominques in our Sunday schools 
say truly. 

Some churches have caught the vision of what 
may be done in the field of religious education, but 
many are still resting content in the fog of dim care- 
lessness. May the light of the beautiful vision soon 
pierce the dimness, for what shall it profit a child if 
he gain a strong body and an alert mind and lose his 
beautiful soul?—F rom the Pilgrim Elementary Teacher. 
Copyright by the Pilgrim Press. Reprinted by per- 
mission. 

* * * 
YOUR FACE AND YOUR CHARACTER 

With what certainty is it possible to read character from 
the face? Moods of the moment may be interpreted by close 
observers with accuracy—even gradations in moods, from joy 
to satisfaction, from disappointment to despair, from love to 
indifference, from dislike to hatred, from serenity to anger. But 
one who assumes to judge a person’s character by the display of a 
momentary mood is likely to be misled. 

An open countenance, with eyes well spaced and direct in 
their glance, is certainly a good warrant for the honesty and 
loyalty of the person who possesses it. Yet it would be a cruelly 
unfair assumption that every person whose eyes are set close 
together and whose glance is tentative and wandering is funda- 
mentally dishonest and sure to prove disloyal. To prejudge peo- 
ple in accordance with certain generally accepted notions about 
the implications of physiognomy is to do many of them serious 
injustice. 

_ Yet the boy who applies for a job is unconsciously subjected 
to the following questions: Are your eyes close together and 
shifty? Have you a good square chin or one that is weak and 
receding? Is your mouth loose and flabby, or firm and well 
modeled? 

What is the boy to whom nature has been unkind going to 
do about his handicap? It is one that apparently no efforts can 
overcome. He can not move his eyes farther apart or strengthen 
his mouth or recast his chin by studying his face in a mirror, 
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He simply must transform his handicap into a stimulus. He 
must resolve to prove to people that he really is a forthright, 
downright, decisive and effective person, in spite of the evidence 
that his features give to the contrary. And as the years pass it 
may be that they will remodel his face and make it less incon- 
sistent with his character.— Youth’s Companion. 

* * * 


THE CAUTIOUS SINNER 


Nellie, a small English girl of whom Punch tells us, had been 
so naughty at the dinner table that she had been banished 
to her room. Her indulgent mother subsequently sent word to 
her by the maid that if she were repentant and would promise to 
be a good girl she might come down for the pudding. 

The maid returned. without Nellie. 

“Did you tell Miss Nellie what I said?” inquired Miss 
Nellie’s mamma. 

“Yes’m,” said the maid. 

“Well, what did she say?” 

“She said, ‘What sort of a pudding is it?’ ¥ 


* * * 


“BID ME NOT” 


Ruth, aged four, found grandma reading, and upon inquiry 
was told she was studying her Sunday school lesson. ‘‘Teach 
me my Sunday school lesson, grandma,” she said. So grandma 
taught her to say, “Suffer little children to come unto me and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.”’ 

A few days later Ruth’s mother went upstairs to make the 
beds. The air was very cold from open windows, and Ruth was 
told to remain below. After a time Ruth ealled, “Mamma, I’m 
coming up.” 

Mother explained it was very cold and Ruth might become 
ill and she must remain below. But Ruth persisted and started 
to mount the first stair. J 

Mother heard the tiny step, came to the top of the stairs 
and said, “Ruth, I forbid you to come up.” 

_ At this Ruth stamped her foot, and with flashing eyes her 
outraged self retorted, “Bid me not! Such is the kingdom of 
Heaven!”’— Youth’s Companion. 

* * * 


LINGERING PUNISHMENT 


“Make a mistake to-day and pay for it for years,” is one of 
Nature’s rules. Who does not know this, and who does not 
go on learning the same fact over again day after day, year after 
year, in new guises? 

And don’t I[know? Iam paying by every post for an error I 
made in transcribing an idea for the readers of this paper in July. 
Having one little bit of positive knowledge at my command, I 
proceeded to show it grandiloquently, and then said it wrong. 
Knowing that eastbound trains wear even numbers and west- 
bound trains odd numbers, I aired that knowledge. But in the 
attempted airing I stated it exactly wrong. 

And haven’t I heard from it? North, South, East, West, 
arose as one man and said in substance (some politely and others 
much more politely): “Smarty! Don’ know’s much as y’ thought 
y’ did, yah, yah!” 

T have tried to enjoy the humble-pie, and surely I have had a 
lesson from it. But, like all other lessons we learn, it was in the 
Bible long, long centuries ago, and at my disposal so early in my 
life I should never have needed to learn it again. For does not 
the Book say, ‘‘Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall?” 

I shall have had still more letters about my error before this 
gets into print. And I shall learn still more and more thoroughly 
the lesson I must so have needed. I had not had much notion of 
my own sapience and learnedness, or I should not have paraded 
so gleefully the one little thing I did know. And then I said even 
that wrong! 

Humility is the one virtue we must cling to. And if ever we 
feel inclined to let go for a moment, somebody comes right along, 
picks it up, and hands it back to us, saying, “You dropped some- 
thing, Mister!’—Strickland Gillilan, in Christian Endeavor World. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York City Letter 


Metropolitan Al- 
liance. — The De- 
cember meeting was 
held at Newark; the 
presentation of Near 
East problems by Mrs. 
Clayton D. Lee was 
enjoyed by a large 
gathering. The Janu- 
ary (18) meeting will be held at Mt. Ver- 
non. * * Chapin Home.—The friends 
of the Home lament the death of one of 
the most beloved workers, Mrs. Mary A. 
Stickney, who served for forty-three years 
as a trustee and twenty-seven years as 
recording secretary. Preachers in Janu- 
ary: 8, Rev. Arthur B. Moss, Jamaica; 
22, Rev. Charles Francis Potter. * * 
Southold.—The pastor preached the 
union Thanksgiving sermon in the Pres- 
byterian church. Dr. Huntley paid a 
fiying visit to the east end of Long Island 
and:held a helpful and inspiring conference 
with} the Sunday school workers here. 
The school presented a Christmas pag- 
eant at Christmas time. * * The Sun- 
day School Institute met at Washington 
Heights, Dec. 1. Miss Isabel L. Taylor 
presided. A cordial welcome was extended 
to Rev. Charles Francis Potter. Rev. 
Emerson H. Lalone reported upon the 
survey for a new parish on Long Island, 
and named a place available for a Uni- 
versalist church. The committee was 
continued with power. Miss Matilda 
Krementz gave a report of the Hartford 
Sunday School Convention and Miss 
Matilda Garber spoke on “Echoes from 
the General Convention at Hartford.” 
Rey. George H. Thorburn delivered an 
address upon “Religious Education in 
the Home,” picturing a high ideal of home 
life and the responsibility for religious 
education resting upon parents, but too 
largely avoided by them. The next meet- 
ing will be held at the Church of Our Fath- 
er, May 18. * * Divine Paternity Home 
is doing a mighty constructive work on 
the East Side, and proves that the genius 
of the faith can idealize and realize. Be 
cause it is “‘on the job,” things are needed 
to do an ever increasing work. We are 
glad to publish a list of needs: A dumb- 
waiter between kitchen and lunch room; 
25 kindergarten chairs, at $1.55 each; 
linoleums for newly painted office and 
library; vacuum cleaner; subscription to 
John Martin’s Magazine, $4; articles of 
clothing, etc., for monthly rummage sales 
(third Wednesday); towels and table 
linen for apartment. * * Divine Paterni- 
ty.—Mr. Potter has accepted a call to 
the pastorate, and plans noble things for 
the future. He is a wise and effective 
organizer, and his sermons are winning in- 
creasing congregations. This church is 
suffering from a prolonged break between 


pastorates and the fact that the avenue 
in front of the cathedral edifice is nearly 
impassable, due to subway construction. 
Mr. Potter has the ability and courage to 
win, and will. * * Mt. Vernon.—The 
annual dinner and fair was, as usual, a 
social and financial success. The “First- 
Sunday-in-the-Month” Church Attendance 
Contest will begin Sunday, Jan. 1, 1928, 
and will continue until June, 1928. To 
win, the women must number two-thirds 
of the congregation, and one more. The 
men, to win, must number one-third of the 
congregation, and one more. The losers 
agree to dine the winners after the closing 
contestin June. * * Washington Heights 
—The church was filled Noy. 27, about 
150 boys and a large number of parents 
and church people. Mrs. Charles Augus- 
tine Robinson, the National Flag Lady, 
was present. The Naval Guards, founded 
by Mr. Harris, have grown to five large 
battalions, in Brooklyn, Bronx, Harlem 
and Washington Heights. The usual 
Christmas cruise and tour under the 
leadership of Mr. Harris included Norfolk, 
Va., Washington and Annapolis, with 
a reception in the White Houve by the 
President, The Guards and the church 
people were given a reception in the Roose- 
velt House recently. Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt and Mrs. Douglas Robinson 
were made honorary commanders of the 
organization. Mrs. Harris has broadcast 
several songs over the radio recently, and 
led a group of the Naval Guards in “‘Cher- 
io” singing. * * Good Tidings.—This 
winter Good Tidings is united with the 
Lewis Avenue Congregational Church, 
holding Sunday evening services. The 
ministers alternate in preaching and the 
result has been stimulating and satisfac- 
tory. The fair resulted in the sum of 
over $1,100. Mr. Lalone recently ex- 
changed with Rev. Edwin B. Fairley, 
Flushing Unitarian Church. * * All Souls 
—Dr. Grose is known as one of the talented 


Church News 


PERSONAL 
The present address of Mrs. Quillen H. 
Shinn is 28 Highland Ave., Somerville, 
Mass. 
Rey. William Wallace Rose, pastor-elect 
at Lynn, Mass., will take up his new work 
on Sunday, Jan. 15, 1928. 


Rey. Doris A. Swett, pastor at Ply- 
mouth, Mass., was operated upon on 
Saturday, Dec. 17, for a very serious case 
of appendicitis. At this time she is steadily 
returning to normal health and strength. 
She is in the Plymouth Hospital, attended 
by her sister, as official nurse. During the 
enforced absence, her pulpit is being cared 
for by Dr. Coons on Dee. 18, by Rev. P. J. 


and winning preachers of the church, and 
his themes are always attractive. Note 
the following: “The Perpetual Advent,” — 
“Christus Victor,” “Efficient Faith,’ “Un- 
seen Guests,” “Jesus the Challenge to 
the World.” The fair enriched the treasury 
over $1,500. The new parsonage has as- 
sumed shape, and will be ready for occu- 
pancy in a few months. The cost will be — 
‘about $30,000. The Sunday school is now 
called “the school of religion’? and Rey. 
George H. Thorburn is saluted as “Dean.” 
Mr. Thorburn recently had an abstract of 
his Young People’s Day sermon printed 
in the Brooklyn Eagle, which so pleased a 
Presbyterian Church on Long Island that 
he was invited to consider the matter of 
assuming the pastorate. The memorial 
windows in All Souls have been appraised, 
and are valued at $23,655. The Y. P. 
C. U. has issued a neat and informing 
circular of meetings for eight months. * * 
Our Father.—The meeting-house has 
won commanding favor with all the people, 
and congregations are larger than for 
several years. On Dec. 18 the missionary 
offering was received—the largest of the 
present pastorate and amounting to nearly 
$550. A heautiful mahogany pulpit, 
richly carved and given as a memorial 
of his family, by Mr. Frederick P. Fowler, 
was dedicated Dec. 11. Mr. Fowler was 
born into this church and for many years 
was one of its most faithful laymen. In 
words vibrant with faith and love, Mr. 
Fowler made the gift, and with gratitude 
the magnificent pulpit was accepted. In 
the work of beautifying the meeting room, 
Mr. Emerson W. White, a young man and 
a trustee, paid for the decorating and Mr. 
Stanton M, Child, senior deacon, presented 
a fine Persian rug. In January the perma- 
nent chairs will be placed, and new win- 
dows, also. Happy comments are made 
by people outside the church upon the 
change from the old to the new—from the 
great church edifice to the attractive 
meeting-house. 
Thomas Edward Poiierton. 


and Interests 


McInnes on Jan. 1, and by Dr. Ayres on 
Jan. 8. On Christmas Sunday, the church 
school took the hour of the morning wor- 
ship, with two young persons from the 
parish taking the parts in the service which 
Miss Swett would have had. 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight, of Dart- 
mouth College, preached at the First 
Parish Church in Cambridge Dec. 18 and 
25, in the morning, at the vesper service 
of Arlington Street Church, Boston, Dec. 
25, and daily at King’s Chapel the past 
week. 

Prof. Daniel Evans has closed up his 


new home in Belmont, Mass., and gone to 
Florida. For some weeks he will preach 


I 


' ministry in June. 


in the Babson Park Community Church 
and lecture on “Where Science and Re- 
ligion Meet,” before a circuit of a dozen 
Florida forums. 


Mr. C. B. Rheiner of Crane Theological 
School has been chosen as regular student 
minister at Framingham, Mass., to the 
end of June, 1928. Mr. Rheiner, already 
a graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, will complete his studies for the 
He is to have as assist- 
ant and director of young people’s work 
at Framingham, during the next six 
months, Miss Katharine S. Diehl, of the 
School of Religious Education, Boston 
University. Mr. Rheiner will take up his 
new work on Jan. 8. On Jan. 1, he will 
preach in his home church, the Church of 
the Restoration, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The First Church in Cambridge, Mass., 
feels honored in having its pastor’s assist- 
ant, Miss Jeannette Lampson, chosen by 
Boston University Department of Re- 
ligious Education to represent the school 
at the Students’ Volunteer Conference 
at Detroit, Mich., Dec. 28 to Jan. 1. 


Maine 


Bangor.—Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. The Floral and Aid Society’s 
fair was held in the Dorothy Memorial 
Building and in the vestry of the church 
on Friday and Saturday, Dec. 9 and 10. 
More than 350 were served at the suppers, 
held at 5.30 and 6.80, some of the tables 
being filled three times. The entertain- 
ment included a program by the young 
people of the church and a card party. 
The orchestra is composed of Mrs. Win- 
field F. Sawyer, Karl Larsen, Carlyle 
John, Miss Emily Thompson, violins; 
Paul Sawyer, clarinet; Raymond Prince, 
cornet; Nathaniel Sawyer, trombone; 
Dorothy Perkins, piano. It is a church 
school organization, under the leadership 
of Mrs. Sawyer. The closing event, the 
children’s party Saturday afternoon, also 
attracted a large assemblage of both chil- 
dren and adults. 

Biddeford.—Rev. S. J. Willis, pastor. 
The chief event in the parish this fall was 
the entertaining of the State Convention. 
At first it seemed like a big undertaking, 
but through the whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion of our people and members of the 
local Protestant churches everything passed 
off like clockwork, with pleasure and profit 
to hosts and guests alike. On Sunday, 
Nov. 138, Miss Earle brought us wise 
counsel and much encouragement. The 
union Thanksgiving service was held in 
our church on Thanksgiving morning, 
the message being delivered by the pastor 
of the local Methodist church. The ladies 
of the parish recently held their annual 
sale, dinner and supper, addinga large sum 
to their treasury. As usual the Men’s 
Club is active. Early in the fall the mem- 
bers relaid a cement walk in front of the 
church, doing the work evenings. They 
are now preparing a play, “The Spin- 


ster’s Return,” 
winter. 


to be given during the 


New Hampshire 


Woodsville.—Rey. Gordon Chilson Rear- 
don, pastor. The ordination of the minis- 
ter took place on Dec. 14 before a large 
congregation. Rey. J. B. Reardon, father 
of the candidate, gave the charge and ex- 
tended the right hand of fellowship. Rev. 
George F. Fortier gave the address of the 
evening, when he should have been in the 
hospital. Music was furnished by the 
vested choir, male quartette, and church 
orchestra. The most recent event in this 
locality is the new Community School of 
Religious Education. Consisting of four 
churches—Episcopal, Congregational, 
Methodist and Universalist—a series of 
ten sessions will be given on Sunday after- 
noons from three until five. Miss Maude 
Davis, graduate of Boston University 
School of Religious Education, will teach 
Primary and Junior Methods, Mr. Rear- 
don Senior Methods, Rev. Mr. May, 
Episcopal, Old Testament, and two other 
courses yet to be chosen and awarded to 
instructors. Indications point to a large 
enrollment. The minister preached in 
Springfield, Vermont, Dec. 18. The Senior 
Crusaders had a sleighride recently which 
included supper and movies. 


New York 


Herkimer.—Rev. W. H. Skeels, pastor. 
Bloomfield C. Wires was re-elected presi- 
dent of the First Universalist Church at 
the annual meeting, following a banquet. 
A large number of persons attended and 
the following officers were elected: Clerk, 
W. J. Gardinier; treasurer, George Ander- 
son; collector, D. Elton Gardinier; trus- 
tees for three years, Hon. Charles Bell 
and Mrs.W. J. Gardinier; deacon for four 
years, Lloyd Cristman. The total receipts 
for the church amounted to $3,969.99 and 
the balance on hand is $139.11. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society held its meeting and 
elected these officers: President, Mrs. 
W. C. Scott; vice-presidents, Mrs. J. A. 
Johnson and Mrs. George Porter; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Mary Lynch; treasurer, Miss 
Elma Seckner. The total receipts for the 
year were $1,046.34 and the disbursements 
$1,022.88. Balance $24.46. O. W. Bab- 
cock was elected superintendent of the 
Sunday school. Mrs. Louise Cady was 
chosen assistant superintendent, Miss 
Elma Seckner secretary and treasurer. 
The receipts were $245 and the balance on 
hand is $18. At the banquet, Rev. W. H. 
Skeels acted as toastmaster and the Sun- 
day school orchestra rendered music. 
Ruth Yale spoke on ‘“The Young People 
and the Church.” Dr. M. W. Leon gave 
several vocal selections, after which G. C. 
Ingersoll spoke on “The Church of To- 
morrow.” Mrs. Scott spoke on the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, Miss Larkin gave a vocal se- 
lection and David Snyder gave a talk on 
“Men in the Making.”’ Mrs. Yale spoke 
on “The Church and the Golden Rule.” 
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Miss Bell rendered a vocal selection and 
Mr. Babcock spoke on ‘‘Our Responsibili- 
ty to the Children.” Mr. Wires closed the 
program with a talk on “Building for the 
Future.” 


Vermont 


Rutland.—Rev. Arnold S. Yantis, pas- 
tor. It was a notable occasion when on 
Thursday evening before Christmas the 
Sunday school and the parents of the 
children crowded the vestry of the church 
for the annual Christmas concert, and the 
distribution of presents to every member 
of the school including offigers and teach- 
ers. A beautiful feature was a cantata, 
“The Christmas Spirit,” arranged and 
directed by Mr. and Mrs. Wilford Newell. 
A surprise was handed to Rev. and Mrs. 
Arnold S. Yantis in the presentation to 
them of a purse of gold as a token of the 
confidence and affection in which they are 
held by the people of the church. Hency 
C. Farrar, one of the leading men in the 
church, and in the city, made the presenta- 


tion speech. 
* * 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN HEAR 
ABOUT ‘‘SPREPAREDNESS’”’ 
(Continued from page 1666) 

That is the only kind which will stand the 
test of time. The communist is trying to 
talk peace and put over a peace program 
which we are certainly quite right in be- 
lieving is not a sincere program when 
they have the largest standing army in the 
world. One of the agents from Moscow 
says: ‘Communists have been permitting 
pacifists to pave the way for propaganda 
by opposing military training.’ There is 
flooding the country to-day that kind of 
peace propaganda. All honor to the men 
and women who have devoted years of 
their lives to the cause of peace. We 
D. A. R.’s have the flavor of militarism 
upon us, but the policy of the leadership 
of my society is opposed to anything 
militaristic. Good-will between nations 
is an absolute necessity. Without it 
civilization can not last. But when we 
come to the kind of peace indicated by the 
slacker’s oath it is repugnant. 

“Many are disturbed over conditions in 
the colleges. If the policy of a college is 
that all these things ought to be presented 
to our youth then I believe that young 
men and women must be prepared by 
long home training to take that informa- 
tion and still keep their poise. If they are 
to be flooded with it we must prepare them 
for what they are going to hear. It is my 
policy with my own family that nothing is 
withheld. My boy of’ fifteen knows the 
history of the communist movement from 
the beginning. I do not presume to formu- 
late any college policy, but I claim the 
right as a mother to make my son ready to 
receive what I know he will receive. 

“There is no question but that there is 
a connection between communism and 
atheism. To the communist religion is 
the opiate of the people, a form of mental 
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suppression. ‘The condition of the ex- 
ploited workers creates a fertile soil for the 
propaganda of the belief in another world. 
Lives drugged with religion are drawn from 
the struggle for decent standards of living.’ 
To become a communist one must abso- 
lutely announce his rejection of religious 
belief. Over there in Russia they are try- 
ing to construct a world without a God. 
Have you thought what a challenge it 
would be for Christianity if they should 
succeed? If they without a God should 
construct an economic order which would 
be for the good of mankind? 

“The corrective to all this propaganda is 
applied Christianity. The whole com- 
munist system is destructive. Let us then 
put in its place thought and action. My 
society believes in never losing an op- 
portunity to affirm faith in God as the 
dynamic force in life, the sanctity of the 
home and the permanence of marriage. 
To those three things we are absolutely 
committed. Remember that the unpaid 
worker is the worker par excellence. That 
means you and me. If you believe in our 
present social order, say so, never, how- 
ever, closing your minds to inquiry or to an 
honest and righteous progress. Make your 
God live in every department of your lives. 
Economic principles are of no avail if they 
are not founded on God.”’ 

* ca 


MAUDE ROYDEN 


The Women’s Home Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church is to 
hold a luncheon at the Elks’ Club at one 
o’clock on Jan. 7 at which Maude Royden 
is to be the speaker. Tickets are $2.00 
and may be obtained at the office of the 
Home Missionary Society in the Wesleyan 
Building, 581 Boylston Street, Boston. 

* 


* 


SERMON CONTEST 


The American Eugenics Society, 185 
Church Street, New Haven, Conn., Dr. 
Harry H. Laughlin, president, Leon F. 
Whitney, executive secretary, issues the 
following: 

In order to give the church-going per- 
sons of America a better understanding of 
the meaning of eugenics and its relation 
to the future welfare of our republic and 
the world, the American Eugenics Society 
offers prizes of $500, $300, and $200, re- 
spectively, for the best sermon giving the 
message of eugenics, preached in America 
before June 1, 1928. 

The contest is open to any minister, 
rabbi or priest, and to students in theo- 
logical seminaries of any denomination. 
It must be preached to a regular Sunday 
congregation, except in the case of rabbis 
and Seventh Day Adventists, and sub- 
mitted in manuscript form to the American 
Eugenies Society, Room 1550, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, before June 1, 
1928. 

The sermon must be on the general topic, 
“Eugenics and the Church.” It must be 
accompanied by a filled-out questionnaire 
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for the study of the local parish, prepared 
by the American Eugenics Society, for the 
contest. The manuscript must not exceed 
3,000 words. 

The sermon will be judged by three 
persons, eminently qualified to pass on its 
literary quality, convincing quality, and 
scientific quality. Thirty per cent will be 
given for scientific quality; thirty per cent 
for literary quality, and forty per cent for 
convincing quality. 

The questionnaire is designed to dis- 
cover by a general survey of the parish in 
which the minister is preaching the ser- 
mon, what kind of people maintain the 
churches; whether these people are in- 
creasing or decreasing in proportion to the 
population at large and to certain unde- 
sirable elements in the community, and 
whether church leaders come from chureh 
families or otherwise. If enough parishes 
report the figures which they gather, the 
Eugenics Society proposes to show how 
the present church generation is growing 
with the general population, if it is, but 
also the survey is intended to prove the 
increasing value for comparison with con- 
ditions in later decades and generations. 

For more complete details as to con- 
test, address the American Eugenics 
Society, 185 Church Street, New Haven, 


Conn. 
* * 


WABI BROADCASTING 


The Bangor Daily Commercial prints 
the following account of the activities 
of the radio station of the Universalist 
Church of that city: 

“WABI! They are household letters— 
and not alone the households of Bangor, 
but those of a territory that has no border- 
lines. For they are the letters of the only 
church broadcasting station in Maine, 
and one of three in all New England. 

“The average clergyman, perhaps, thinks 
himself lucky if he addresses a congregation 
filling the pews of his church—and so, in 
this swift-moving modern age, he is. But 
Sunday after Sunday, month after month, 
year after year, the Rev. Ashley Smith 
speaks not alone to his congregation but 
to a great invisible audience upon the air. 
Invisible, but not unresponsive; for many 
of these listeners, whose number each 
Sunday morning runs into the thousands, 
have a way of making themselves known. 
Radio stations are novelties, even in this 
twentieth century—but the mails we have 
always with us. And they are heavy, 
sometimes, with letters of appreciation. 
Yes, the sermons of Dr. Smith fall upon 
many ears—strike home with many hearts. 

“Beginning, too, the first of each De- 
cember, and continuing for twelve consecu- 
tive Sundays thereafter, elaborate concert 
programs are broadcast. Maine, almost 
alone among the Eastern states, has lin- 
gering traces of the old blue laws—laws 
which prohibit Sunday motion pictures, 
any form of theatrical entertainment, 
and so many other things it would need 
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an expert accountant to keep run of them. 
And so these concerts flung upon the air 
of Maine, bring a bit of rest and whole- 
some recreation to countless firesides. 

“*What do you think,’ a Commercial 
man asked Dr. Smith,’ is the greatest 
good WABI has done?’ 

“ Well,’ said he, slowly, ‘it’s fine to 
know, of course, that many city dwellers 
who have automobiles, and other means 
of recreation, sometimes stay at home to 
hear our programs. It’s an agreeable 
thought that we give pleasure to normal, 
active, happy men and women. But 
what really touches us, I think, is what 
these programs mean to those less happy 
and less fortunate—fire wardens, deep in 
the Maine woods; men in woods camps 
and light-houses off the coast; innumerable 
shut-ins. Yes, many of them take the 
trouble to write us—and it’s a real hap- 
piness to get their letters, I assure you. 
We get more letters from this kind than 
from any others.’ ”’ 


Dr. Orland J. Brown 


Dr. Orland J. Brown, for nearly half a century 
medical examiner for Northern Berkshire, a lead- 
ing physician and highly respected citizen, died 
Nov. 24 at his home in North Adams, Mass., fol- 
lowing a long period of ill health. 

Dr. Brown was born in Whitingham, Vt., son of 
Harvey and Lucena Fuller Brown, and grew to 
young manhood in that place. He attended the dis- 
trict school and then went to Bernardston Acad- 
emy, where he prepared for the University of Ver- 
mont medical school, from which he was graduated 
in 1870. 

After a year’s residence in Adams he moved to 
North Adams, and married Miss Eva Hodgkins of 
that city. His wife died at the birth of a son and in 
1882 he married Miss Ida Haskins. Some years 
after her death he married Miss Alice Stowell. 

Dr. Brown enjoyed the unique distinction of hay- 
ing served as medical examiner under eight gover- 
nors and eleven district attorneys. 

In 1889 he served as a member of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives and was a member of 
the Committee on Public Health. 

He was a firm believer in keeping up to the times, 
was a constant reader and was affiliated with many 
different medical organizations, which enabled him 
to keep abreast of developments in his profession. 

Dr. Brown was independent in thought and action, 
conscientious to a marked degree, but withal, gentle 
in heart and spirit. He was a lover of children and 
was regarded as one of the leading specialists in the 
ailments of children in his section of the state. 

From early manhood he was a staunch member of 
the Universalist church and one of its most earnest 
supporters. He served as moderator for many years 
and was a member of the board of deacons. He was 
a member of Lafayette lodge, F. and A. M. 

He was a member of the National Association 
of Military Surgeons, the American Medical As- 
sociation, the Northern Berkshire Medical Society, 
the Massachusetts Medico Legal Society and 
many other organizations. He had been a member 
of the board of censors of the Massachusetts body 
and a member of the house of delegates of the na- 
tional body. 

Dr. Brown is survived by his widow, one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Agnes Shawen, wife of Dr. Charles Shawen 
of Dayton, Ohio, a sister, Mrs. Nancy Sanford of 
Stamford, Vt., a son, Alfred G. Brown of North 
Adams, and four grandchildren. 

The funeral was held in the Universalist church, 
Rev. George Mayo Gerrish of Ware, formerly pas- 
tor of the local church, officiating, assisted by Rev. 
William Woodford Rock, pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church. 
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son, 505. 

Racial Basis of Civilization, F. H. Hankins, 
812. 

Radiant Tree, The, Marguerite Wilkin- 
son, 472. 

Reality, B. H. Streeter, 280. 

Realm of Mind, The, F. J. E. Wood- 

| bridge, 1050. 

‘Recollections and Reflections, Newman 

Smyth, 663. 

‘Reconstruction of Belief, Charles Gore, 
564. 

Religion and Modern Life, 1598. 

‘Religion Called Behaviorism, The, Louis 
Berman, 1269. 

Religion or God? E. S. Drown, 759. 

‘Religious Liberty, the Great American 
Illusion, A. C. Dieffenbach, 1346. 

Reminiscences of Present-Day Saints, 
F. G. Peabody, 1592. 

Rise of Gentile Christianity, The, F, J. 

Foakes-Jackson, 565. 


Saturday Papers, T. R. Glover, 1528. 

School and Home, Angelo Patri, 985. 

Science and Philosophy, Bernard Bosan- 
quet, 1435. 

Scriptures in the Making, The, Abigail 
Pearce, 887. 

Second Book of Negro Spirituals, The, 
J. W. Johnson, 119. 

Secret of the East, The, Oliver Huckel, 
664. : 

Secrets of Effective Living, J. G. Gilkey, 
1656. 

Securing Christian Leaders for To-mor- 
row, S. McC. Cavert, 389. 

Seven Seals of Science, The, Joseph Mayer, 
1435. 

Sex Expression in Literature, V. F. Cal- 
verton, 1112. 

Silver Cord, The, Sidney Howard, 472. 

Social Adjustment, R. C. Dexter, 696. 

Social Differentiation, C. C. North, 696. 

Social Problems of the Family, E. R. 
Groves, 1239. 

Son of Man, The, J. B. Kelly, 1338. 

Son of the Bowery, A, Charles Stelzle, 344. 

Spirit of Worship, The, Friedrich Heiler, 
630. 

Spiritual Values and Eternal Life, H. E. 
Fosdick, 1308. 

Story of Jesus, The, B. W. Bacon, 564. 

Sufficiency of Jesus, The, J. A. Richards, 
1623. 

Symposium on War, John Horsch, 1496. 

Systematic Theology, Wilhelm Herrmann, 
A472. 


Theodore Roosevelt, the American, E. H. 
Cotton, 472. 

Things That Matter Most, J. M. Moore, 
1661. 

Thinking about Thinking, C. J. Keyser, 56. 

Thoughts on Religion, S. G. Shattock, 
1593. 

Threat of Leisure, The, G. B. Cutten, 375. 

Tragedy of Saul, The, J. A. Hutton, 1208. 

Trial of Jesus, The, G. W. Thompson, 1175. 
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Twelve Modern Apostles and Their 
Creeds, 344. 

Two Glastonbury Legends, J. A. Robinson, 
794, 


Unto the Least, Eugene Thwing, 1559. 


Was Jesus Influenced by Buddhism? 
Dwight Goddard, 1628. 

What Christ Means to Me, W. T. Grenfell, 
663. 

What’s Wrong with American Education, 
David Snedden, 955. 

Wholesome Childhood, G. H. Groves, 985. 

Why We Fail as Christians, Robert Hun- 
ter, 759. 

Why Religion, H. M. Kallen, 1593. 

Wilhelm Hohenzollern, Emil Ludwig, 505. 

Winds of Doctrine, George Santayana, 217. 

Wit and Wisdom of Dean Inge, ed. by 
Marchant, 1269. 

Women and Leisure, Lorine Pruette, 1080, 

Words to the Deaf, Guglielmo Ferrero, 22. 

Worker and His Job, The, 1528. 


Young in the Nineties, Una Hunt, 663. 

Youth and Christian Unity, W. W. van 
Kirk, 680. 

Youth and Truth, W. A. Harper, 759. 

Youth Movement in China, The, Tsi C. 
Wang, 663. 


Reviewers 


Abrams, Samuel J., 1837. 
Adams, Frank D., 759, 918. 


Begun, Hurley B., 668, 759, 1871, 1496, 
1624. 

Billings, Thomas H., 565,:1497. 

Bowen, Clayton R., 564, 1148, 1656. 

Brown, Howard N., 1303. 


Cadbury, Henry J., 1175. 
Calkins, Raymond, 1269. 
Carpenter, B. G., 1175. 
Chamberlain, Roy B., 587, 918. 
Couden, William, 1559. 


Dexter, Robert M., 537, 696, 1527. 
Doan, F.°C., 537. 
Dyar, Dorothy, 918, 1112, 1239: 


Fischer, Theodore A., 1208. 
Fletcher, Norman D., 1017. 
Foote, H. W., 13388. 
Forman, R. L., 1303. 


Gates, C. A., 1528. 
Gilroy, W. E., 786. 
Grose, Arthur W., 472. 


Hall, Dorothy, 472, 1080, 1337. 

Hall, F. O., 472, 630, 1208. 

Hicks, Granville, 22, 56, 88, 119, 149, 198, 
216, 247, 280, 312, 344, 375, 407, 441. 

Horton, Douglas, 663. 


Jump, Herbert A., 1656. 


Marshall, Harold, 248, 1661. 
McGiffert, A. C., 1112. 
Merrill, Boynton, 1017, 1497. 
Merrill, Wm. P., 1112. 

Miles, Edson R., 1269. 
Mooney, F. A., 663. 


Paine, Geo. L., 1497. 
Palmer, A. W., 918. 
Pennington, Leslie, 630, 1239, 1338, 1559. 


Raible, R. J., 1871. 
Reamon, Ellsworth C., 1656. 
Richardson, H. G., 887. 


Saunderson, H. H., 1656. 

Selleck, W. C., 887. 

Skinner, C. R., 588, 1496, 1528. 

Speight, H. E. B., 504, 560, 564, 599, 663, 
696, 824, 856, 955, 985, 1050, 1080, 
1239, 1485, 1592. 

Speight, M. G., 759, 1248. 

Stratton, G. M., 1269. 

Sturgis, Philemon F., 1527, 1528. 

Sullivan, W. L., 1208, 1624. 


Van Dyke, Tertius, 729, 1239, 1623. 
Van Schaick, John, 389, 1347, 1604, 1668. 


Watson, J. B., 663. 
White, R. C., 1371. 
Wright, Wm. K., 1307. 


UNDERSTANDING OUR WORLD 


Address of Elihu Root, 85. 
Anglo-Russian Tension, 374. 


Borah vs. Kellogg, 374. 


Challenge to Doctrinaires, A, 661. 

China, 214, 348, 405, 585, 695, 854, 1140. 
Commander Byrd on War and Peace, 950. 
Coolidge Doctrines, The, 628. 


Disarmament, 310, 374, 1238. 


France, 405, 695. 
Franco-American Tariff Dilemma, The, 
1268. : 


Geneva, 1172, 1268, 1655. 
Great Britain and Russia, 405. 


Italy, 405, 792. 
Japan and the Exclusion Act, 439. 
Mexico, 535. 


News Letter of the World Alliance, 502. 
Nicaragua, 348. ) 


Philippines, The, 1140. 

Plans for an. American Locarno, 792. 
Poland and Germany, 343. 

Problem in Central America, The, 116. 


Russia, 1140, 1655. 
Truth’s Progress, 1238. 


War Party in Action, The, 439. 
World Court, The, 343. 


OBITUARIES 


Aldrich, Randall H., 851. 
Arms, Lucy R., 286. 
Armstrong, Thomas H., 990. 


Baker, Mrs. Seward, 1118. 
Barnes, T. Howard, 1566, 
Binns, Mrs. E. T., 30. 
Bradley, Mrs. Asa Mayo, 1565. 
Brooks, Mrs. John S., 1310. 
Brown, Orland J., 1694. 
Buxton, Mrs. Mark R., 158. 


Calef, John F., 734. 

Carpenter, Mrs. Asa, 190. 

Case, Mrs. A. Brainard, 1214. 
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Chandler, Abigail Drake, 254. 
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Cole, Mary E., 30. 
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Coolidge, Julia A., 126. 
Crane, Mrs. C. Jane, 766. 
Cushman, Henry I., 1265. 


Darling, Olney Inman, 177. 
Davis, Minnie S., 605. 
DeCoster, James H., 350. 
DeCoster, Melvina, 926. 
DeLong, William, 222. 
Devendorf, Armonella, 1438. 
Doolittle, Sarah B., 894. 
Downey, Mrs. Edward C., 446. 


Durkee, Mrs. Harrie Leonard, 1342. 


Edmands, Amy A., 94. 
Eubank, Jessie, 30. 


Farnsworth, Frederick T., 30. 
Faucette, Charles W., 542. 
Feller, Mrs. John, 286. 

Ford, Louise M., 734. 
Francis, Florence M., 286. 
Fratt, G. N., 478. 
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Goff, Mary E., 1278. 
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Hamilton, Edward, 1470. 
Hardenburg, Jesse S., 1566. 
Harper, E. R., 734. 

Hodge, Mrs. Allston L., 158. 
Holden, Emily King, 286. 
Houghton, Alice B., 318. 
Hoyt, Mary E. Britton, 766. 
Hungerford, Mrs. Dewitt, 286. 
Hunt, Enoch W., 574. 


Jameson, Emma, 350. 


Keeler, George, 638. 
Keeler, Jane, 1566. 
Kent, Mary Bailey, 286. 
Knoll, David, 702. 
Kutz, Emily, 510. 


Loomis, Emma J., 1310. 


Macneal, Mrs. James B., 1502. 
Marggraff, Hannah, 1470. 
McGee, James, 478. 
McGlaufiin, Wm. H., 401. 
McKinney, Elisha Roy, 446. 
McLaughlin, Mrs. I. W., 94. 
Mellen, Lois, 190. 

Metcalf, Isabel Ferris, 318. 
Millen, Edmund, 1182. 

Miller, Delilah, 1662. 

Miller, Grace W., 1278. 
Moody, Anna Katherine, 1470. 
Moore, Mary, 478. 

Mumford, Wm. Riley, 350. 


Nash, Arthur, 1480. 


Needham, Fanny Montross, 286. 


Neyvitt, Sallie J., 1278. 
Parker, Sheldon B., 734. 


Parkhurst, Mr. and Mrs. W. L., 1566. 


Patterson, Charles F,, 883. 
Perham, Frances L., 1566. 
Polk, Robert T., 1085, 1115. 
Pratt, Elizabeth Beals, 158. 


Randall, Elizabeth L., 190. 
Rose, David Henry, 510. 
Ross, Jasper, 702. 


Sanders, Mrs. Clinton U., 30. 
Seymour, Mary R., 446. 
Shackley, Susan D., 990. 
Skeels, Mrs. W. H., 894. 
Sleeth, Mrs. Thomas W., 1598. 
Squires, Mrs. Charles, 990. 
Stevenson, Joseph Henry, 414. 
Stickney, Mrs. Charles L., 1662. 
Stulen, Mary, 1565. 
Sturtevant, Amelia A., 1662. 
Sturtevant, Wilbur R., 734. 
Sutton, Adell, 734. 


Taylor, Wm. J., 436. 
Thompson, J. Frank, 1329. 
Tousey, Mrs. Wm. G., 286. 
Treman, Helen Edson, 222. 
Tuthill, Burr, 94. 

Tyrrell, Mrs. J. L., 286. 
Wagner, Katie J., 286. 
Waite, Charles L., 1564, 1597. 
Way, Elizabeth, 1565. 
White, Duane, 158. 

Wight, Frank Clinton, 1277. 
Williams, W. H., 574. 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held at Headquarters on Monday 
morning, Dec. 19. Those present included 
Messrs. Nichols, McIntire, Fletcher, van 
Schaick, Ayres, Page, Brush, Noble, 
Huntley, Attwood, Bissell, Lowe, Marshall, 
Raspe, G. H. Leining, Walker, Hadley, 
Houghton, Mrs. Harry Lee Canfield, Miss 
Earle, Mrs. Chamberlain, Mrs. Lindsay, 
Mrs. Ayres, Mrs. van Schaick, Miss Kirk, 
Miss Robinson. Devotional services were 
conducted by the Rey. B. F. McIntire of 
Chelsea. 

President Nichols introduced the speaker 
of the morning, the Rev. Norman D. 
Fletcher of Haverhill, Mass., as one who 
had coined the phrase ‘‘intellectual re- 
spectability,”’ to which he said he would 
like to add another of his own—“‘intel- 
lectual responsibility.” 

Mr. Fletcher said he was afraid the 
term had been misunderstood. “Just be- 
cause a man values intellectual respecta- 
bility,’ he explained, “is no sign that he 
overlooks moral respectability. 

‘‘As there is a tradition in New England 
that Dickens’ Christmas Carol should be 
read on the night before Christmas,” he 
went on, “I will not interfere with that 
tradition by reading it to-day. I have 
chosen instead some poems of the present 
day, because the spirit of Christmas can 
only be expressed in poetry. Christmas 
is a poem. Indeed, the close relation be- 
tween religion and poetry is something 
we are apt to lose sight of. In Canon 
Streeter’s ‘Reality,’ which is the best 
book I have read in five years, he puts 
down what he means by religion. ‘Reli- 
gion,’ he says, ‘has to do with the quali- 
tative aspects of reality rather than the 
quantitative, and consequently religion 
is much more akin to art than to science.’ 
Art really expresses the truth and spirit 
of religion as it can not be expressed by 
science. Poetry is an ally of religion. It 
is no coincidence that the Psalms have 
come down to our own day. Poetry is 
one of the ladders by which we rise step 
by step up through the realms of the 
spirit. It is a method of expressing spirit- 
ual realities. Intellectuality alone can 
never comprehend religion in its totality. 
Moreover, poetry is a way of escape from 
the appalling superficiality and materialism 
and the blatant egotism of the present 


day, with so many people utterly taken up 
with what they have to wear, what they 
have to drink and what they have to ride 
about in.”’ 

Mr. Fletcher spent the next half hour 


in reading some very beautiful Christmas ~~ 


poems selected from ‘‘Yule Fire,’ an 
anthology compiled by Marguerite Wil- 
kinson and published by Macmilllan. 
In his choice of poems and by his very 
effective reading of them, Mr. Fletcher 
made the Christmas spirit seem a very 
real and lovely thing. The program com- 
mittee could have made no more delight- 
ful plan for the last meeting before the 
new year. Among the poems read were: 
“The Birth,” “The Cherry Tree Carol,’ 
“Christmas Folk Song,” by Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese, “How Far Is It to Bethle- 
hem?” by Chesterton, “Prayer,” by John 


Farrar, “Gates and Doors,” by Joyce ~ 


Kilmer, “Attendance,” by David Morton, 


“The Oxen,’ by Thomas Hardy, “A | 


Christmas Eve Carol,” by Bliss Carman, 
“The Builder,” by Willard Wattles, “The 
Vigil of Joseph,” by Elsa Barker, “Mary,” 
by Robert Norwood, “‘A Ballad of Christ- 
mas,” by Walter de la Mare, “Babushka,”’ 
by Edith M. Thomas, “‘Carol: New Style,” 
by Stephen Vincent Benet, “Christmas 
Bells,’ by Longfellow. 

Miss Earle announced the January 
program of meetings as follows: Jan. 9, 
the Rey. Charles A. Haney of North 


Attleboro, on “The Campaign Method of — 


Raising Money;” Jan. 23, Mr. Danner, _ 
who has been for years with the American — 
Mission to the lepers. Mr. Horton of the | 


Anti-Saloon League announced that Jan. 
16 was to be celebrated as the anniversary 
of the eighteenth amendment. A mass 


meeting of ministers is to be held in some © 


large hall in Boston and the speaker will 
be some nationally known man. The 
Universalist Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
agreed to co-operate and to plan no con- 
flicting program of their own for that 
date. 

D. H. 


Notices 


Y. P. C. U. GET TOGETHER 
The New England Y. P. C. U. Get Together is 


to be held in St. Paul’s Church, Springfield, Mass.,- 


Dec. 31, 1927, and Jan. 1 and 2, 1928. For reser- 
vations write Marion Bradley, 17 Spruce St., Spring-. 
field, Mass. 


U 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Maas. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street Boston 


Personal Stationery *1:°°2,° 


Your name and address (or three letter monogram) printed 
in blue ink on 100 envelopes and 200 single sheets or 100 
folded sheets paper, good grade stock. Send for sample. 
Makes an excellent Christmas gift. 


CURTIS W. BOWKER 
1091 Washington Avenue, Woodfords, Maine 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
60 cents. 

The Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 
story teaching kindness to animals. 
Beautiful illustrations. 50 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


The Abiding Life 


Rev. Frederick W. Betts in “The Abid- 
ing Life’ has given to the world a very 
beautiful book. It is a collection of many 
brief essays—each of which is warm with 
human brotherhood and fresh with spir- 
itual insight. ‘On Stirring People Up,” 
“On Minding Your Own Business,’ ‘““The 
Social Side of Country Funerals,” ‘Edit 
Your Own Prayers,” ““The Grace of Self- 
Effacement,” ‘Move Your Dishpan— 
Face the Light’—these are some of the 
subjects of these brisk bits of sunny phi- 
losophy. The volume is exceedingly good 
to dip into, and the reader will always go 
away from it with finer sympathies and a 
cheerier spirit.—Christian Endeavor World. 


Price $1.50 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work an@ 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girle, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very res- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offera ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
taboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 


Send for Catalog 


Crackling 

Coach (between halves): “Why, you 
fat-footed, cheese-headed, bat-eyed !!!—!!! 
—tit Nitto! why didn’t you nail 
that runner? The way he was coming at 
you, a baby could ’a’ spilled that guy! 
You just sat right down in front of him— 
you sai, you hog-brained idiot! What was 
the matter with you?” 

Man Who Missed the Tackle: “Well, 
y’see, Coach, I worked in a football picture 
on the coast this summer, and that half 
back looked just like Richard Dix.”—Life. 

From the hall where the salesmen’s 
convention was being held came roar after 
roar of applause. 

“What's all the noise about?” asked 
2 policeman of a man who had just stepped 
out. 

“They’ve been making speeches,” re- 
plied the latter, “‘and somebody just in- 
troduced the man who sold Mussolini a 
book on how to acquire self-confidence.” — 
Life. 

* * 


said the hotel 


Ole 


“T beg your pardon,” 
clerk, “but what is your name? 

“Name?” echoed the guest who had 
just signed the register. “Don’t you see 
my signature there on the register?” 

“Yes, sir,’ answered the clerk. ‘That 
aroused my curiosity.” —Washington Post. 

~ = 

A woman was entering a movie when she 
was stopped by an attendant. 

“Excuse me, madam,’’ he said, “but 
you can’t take your dog inside.” 

“How absurd!” protested the woman. 
“What harm could the pictures do to a 
tiny dog like this?”—Epworth Herald. 

= * 

Floorwalker (to impatient customer, 
leaving): ‘“Can’t you get waited on, 
Madame?” 

Madame: “No. I’m afraid I came at 
an unfortunate time; your salesladies are 
in conference.’’—Bosion Transcript. 

* * 

Another of the fascinating things about 
the old-time Western dance-hall, as de- 
picted in the movies, is that every one 
there danced the foxtrot, twenty years 
before it was invented.—Detroit News. 

= = 

Null: “I started out on the theory that 
the world had an opening for me.” 

Void: “‘And you found it?” 

Null: “Well, rather. I’m in the hole 
now.’’— Notre Dame Juggler. 

= = 


Judge: “Have you anything to offer to 
the court before sentence is passed on you?”’ 

Prisoner: “No, judge. I had ten dollars, 
but my lawyer took that.”—Presbyterian 
Advance. 

= = 

“What makes you so uneasy? 
conscience troubling you?” 

“No, it’s my winter underwear.’— 
Bosion Transcript. 
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WEEKLY STORY PAPERS 


Recommended for 


Universalist Sunday Schools by the General Sunday School Association 


The Wellspring 
For Young People of Teen Age 
This weekly has long been famous for 


the appeal of its wholesome stories. These 
stories more than entertain — they set up 
new ideals and help build character. 
Young people today are thinking for 
themselves as never before, on the vitally 
important problems of individual and 
social life. The stimulating discussion 
courses and special articles featured in The 
Wellspring will give them sympathetic 


guidance. 


Boyland 
For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 

“preachy.” There are also articles on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
and other themes dear to the heart of every boy. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


Single subscription, $1.00 a year 
School subscriptior 
22 cents a quarter, 88 cents a year 


The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 


Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 
fascinating stories and looking at the charming preter 
They love the handwork suggestions, solving the puzzles 
and playing the new games. Only mati which will tend 
to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. Some 
of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” child to 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 


Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


BoY. LAND 


_. AWTERLY PAPER FoR BOS 


Firelight 
For Junior Girls 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 

boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 
foreign lands. These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
other virtues. ey are not only enter- 
taining; they are an influence for all that 
isgood. Thereare alsoi interesting articles 
on “home-making,” camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, and biography, as 
well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


Send for sample copies 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


e 
The Life Story ot 
Handicapped °F Frederick A. Bisbee 
By Dorothy Hall 
With the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall 


The thrilling story of how a sick and lame country boy fought for an 
education and made his way up in the world. 


How a handicapped man, suffering almpat constant pain, radiated 


cheer and courage. 


Including the best of the Front Porch Studies, 


““A Fascinating Human Document’’ 


Price $2.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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